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FOREWORD 


By tHE Most Rev. S. P. Matueson, D.D., 
LAD. DCE: 


The Primate of the Church of England in Canada 


IT is a great pleasure to me to contribute a 
brief foreword for the proposed volume bearing 
upon the tour through Canada of the choirs 
from Westminster Abbey and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Wherever they visited they 
brought intense pleasure and delight to those 
who heard them. ‘To people from the Mother- 
land who have made their homes in Canada, 
the church services which they conducted 
came like a welcome breeze from home. 
Someone has said of a church bell that its” 
tone often “‘ comes to be fraught with memorial 
associations and that a throng of mental 
images of the past is aroused by its music.” 
It was somewhat in this way that listening to 
the singing of the choirs affected sojourners 
and settlers hailing from across the sea. The 
chants and hymns and anthems to which they 
had been accustomed seemed to echo in their 
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hearts and ears ‘‘ Home, home, sweet, sweet 
home.” For those of us who are-native-born 
Canadians there was a twofold effect. Any of 
us who had had the privilege of visiting 
England recall how it was one of our first 
quests to be present at a service in the Abbey 
or in St. Paul’s or in one of the other English 
cathedrals, and how delightfully we were im- 
pressed by the music of their choirs. The 
visit of the Choristers from Westminster and 
the Gentlemen of St. George’s seemed to bring 
to us in our own land and in our own churches 
what it cost us leagues and miles of travel by 
sea and land to reach and enjoy, and we were 
immensely grateful for that. Then, again, 
those who had never been overseas were 
stimulated to make the resolve that, please 
God, if this were a sample of the music 
rendered where these choirs came from, they 
must one day go over and hear them in their 
fullness in their homeland. 

But there was another effect or result of the 
tour of the choirs. For some reason or other 
we in Canada have not succeeded as we would 
have liked in cultivating choir singing by boys. 
This is especially true of Western Canada. 
The singing of the boys of the visiting choirs 
so impressed and charmed our people that it 
has resulted not only in a greater desire for 
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boys’ singing but is a distinct stimulus to the 
boys themselves to join choirs and be trained 
for rendering worthily the services of the 
Sanctuary and thus giving of their talents to 
God. I know from observation during the 
past few months that this has been the case. 
It is needless for me to add that the presence 
of Dr. Fellowes and Mr. Nicholson and others 
as skilled leaders of the choirs and of the 
Dean of Windsor was deeply appreciated and 
valued by us all. On behalf of the Anglican 
Church in Canada and of our Dominion 
generally, may I express our warm thanks for 
all that the choirs did for us? 
S. P. Rupert’s LAND, 
Primate of the Church of 
England in Canada. 


FOREWORD 


By E. Lestrze Pipcron, D.D. 


AN event, the value of which can hardly be 
estimated, was the visit in February of 1927 
of the Gentlemen of the St. George’s Chapel 
Royal, and the Choristers of Westminster 
Abbey. Though not a large group, the 
exquisite purity of their singing and the 
utter absence of anything suggestive of personal 
display will remain a fragrant memory. 

From the Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor 
(Dr. Baillie), we learned something of the 
glorious heritage that is ours in the music of 
the English Cathedral composers of the 
Elizabethan period, and the debt that we owe | 
to the Madrigalists of the Tudor regime. 
This music, unique and unapproachable in its 
particular domain, is ours, in Canada, just for 
the taking: a stream of imperishable beauty 
that will nourish our musical growth. We must 
not forget that a very large proportion of the 
church music we have so much admired and 
enjoyed can be considered as non-sectarian and 
therefore to be freely used. 
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It is devoutly to be hoped that the visit of 
these ‘‘ sweet singers”? will give an added 
strength to the arm of those of us who desire 
to see our church music purged of its dross and 
take on that purity and beauty of raiment 
which should be associated with our common 
Act of Worship. 

We are grateful to Dr. Fellowes for his 
illuminating discourses, recognizing in him 
one of the greatest living authorities on the 
earlier English music, and to whom, along with 
Mr. Sydney. Nicholson (organist of West- 
minster Abbey) we owe much in the presenta- 
tion of music that was at once an education 
and a delight. 

Incidentally, we owe another debt of gratitude 
to the National Council of Education and 
Major F. J. Ney for this added contribution 
to the higher life and culture of Canadian 
citizenship. 

E. LESLIE PipGEon, D.D. 
ERSKINE UNITED CHURCH, 


MONTREAL, 
January 7th, 1928. 


ACROSS THE DOMINION 


By THE DEAN OF WINDSOR 


I 


I HAVE chosen the words A Joyous Adventure as the 
title for an account of our Canadian tour, and I think 
that they describe the tour happily, for, firstly, from 
beginning to end, it was joyous. We were sometimes 
tired, but we were never weary, and the atmosphere 
was always cheerful and gay. Its memories have an 
echo of laughter running through them. But secondly, 
the word adventure strikes in my mind a serious note 
which was there also. We started in the spirit of 
adventure, believing that what we were trying to do 
was worth doing, and ready to give our best to the 
doing of it. And every day that we remained in 
Canada we became more convinced that the work 
was indeed worth doing, that the meaning of what we 
did was far more solemn and serious than we had 
realised. So that the joyousness of the tour never 
became thoughtless. 

I must begin by explaining how the tour came into 
being. I had for some years been drawn into an 
interest in matters concerning Canada, chiefly through 
my friend Sir Campbell Stewart. But this interest 
was the reawakening of enthusiasms which I had felt 
when I was young, partly perhaps from some sense of 
my uncle Lord Elgin’s work in Canada at a critical 
period in its development, partly from reading such 
books as Parkman’s thrilling histories. So Canada had 
meant much more to me than any other Dominion, 
and I had wanted to go out there to work, but circum- 
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stances led my life in other directions and the interest 
in Canada was, for a time, crowded out. But it was 
there still and easily reawakened. Through Sir 
Campbell I became interested in the work of the 
National Council of Education, and he had mentioned 
the idea of my going out to lecture. Then I was 
introduced to Major Ney, to whom the Council’s 
success had been so largely due, at a dinner given to 
Lord Willingdon to wish him well on his departure 
as Governor-General. Major Ney told me he wanted 
someone who could lecture on the great school of 
English Church Music, and spoke of the possibility 
of asking Dr. Fellowes, whose learning on this subject 
is recognised, and who has the additional advantage of 
being an excellent lecturer. 

Major Ney approached him, and then asked him 
whether he could get together a choir of boys to 
illustrate his lectures. This was practicallyimpossible, 
but the possibility of our own St. George’s Choir going 
at once occurred to Dr. Fellowes, who mentioned it 
tome. The choir of a cathedral or a collegiate church 
is so tied that life easily becomes monotonous and work 
mechanical. Ever since Dr. Fellowes had taken 
charge as Director of the choir, he and I had been 
trying to give a more living interest to the duties of 
the men and boys. But we had often said that a 
tour would be the ideal thing for them, and we had 
sometimes dreamed that when the restoration of St. 
George’s reached the point- when the services must be 
transferred back from the nave to the choir, and a 
temporary cessation of services would be necessary, 
that then a tour might be possible. But the difficulties 
in the way made it more a dream thana hope. Since, 
therefore, this Canadian suggestion came just’ at the 
moment when the choir was on the verge of being 
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ready for reopening, we immediately felt that our 
dream might come true. 

We had only a few days in which to settle, but in 
those few days the way seemed clear. The lay-clerks 
welcomed the idea with enthusiasm, and the parents 
of the boys accepted the suggestion readily. The 
matter was therefore arranged. ‘This was just before 
my autumn holiday, but when I came back I found 
that difficulties had arisen with regard to our boys 
going—difficulties which proved insuperable. But Dr. 
Fellowes and I were determined that the scheme 
should not drop. Itseemed to us that, if an invitation 
like this came from a great Dominion, it was our duty 
to try to respond to it. 

Our thought turned at once to Westminster. The 
kindred position of the two places renders association 
natural. My own affection for Westminster is strong, 
as its Deanery was a home to me for a great part of the 
first eighteen years of my life ; and further, there was 
the practical consideration that Westminster possesses 
more boys than are necessary for taking the ordinary 
services, though they are needed for the large number 
of extra services that are held there. It was possible, 
therefore, for Westminster to lend us twelve boys and 
yet fully to maintain the services. We were further 
drawn to Westminster because Mr. Nicholson, the 
organist, was a great friend of Dr. Fellowes and a 
man who would in every way make an ideal associate 
in such a work. We at once went to him and found 
him sympathetic. It happened that only two or three 
days previously Dr. Fellowes had had an opportunity 
ona journey of discussing all our plans with him, so he 
knew what the whole thing meant. We then went to 
the Dean, who, though he felt a reserve of opinion 
necessary till he had consulted the Chapter, was also 
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sympathetic, and a few days after, when I was allowed 
to meet and lay our wishes before the Chapter, we 
found them generously ready to meet us. — So all was 
settled happily, except for the disappointment of 
having to leave the boys of St. George’s Chapel behind, 
and the sense that we were inflicting real sorrow on 
them and their parents. 

The party was therefore composed of the lay-clerks 
of St. George’s with myself and Dr. Fellowes, the 
twelve boys from Westminster with Mr. Nicholson 
and Mr. Barnes, the Scout Master of their Scout 
Patrol. Incidentally, the fact that they were Boy 
Scouts added much to the interest and variety of our 
tour, and brought us into touch with elements which 
we should have missed otherwise. 

The personnel of our party was all that we could 
desire. Our lay-clerks had in the previous nine years 
become my personal friends, and we welcomed them 
as companions. ‘The choristers were a jolly lot of 
English schoolboys who kept up the honour of the 
party all through by their behaviour and at the same 
time were always ready for any fun that might be 
going. My friend Mr. Bolitho, was attached to us to 
help in relation to the Press ; but though his work was 
most valuable, he is outside the main story. 

The weeks that followed were full of preparations : 
music had to be selected; programmes to be con- 
structed ; clothes to be bought; and all sorts of 
details of arrangement worked out. And Mr. 
Nicholson, the most versatile of men, had to educate 
himself for his multifarious duties. He was organist 
and conductor, though the latter work he shared with 
Dr. Fellowes. He was doctor and nurse, and always 
had ready the remedies for the minor ailments that 
attacked the party. He was schoolmaster, and never 
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lost an opportunity of keeping the boys busy and 
interested. To it all he brought the cheeriest, happiest 
spirit, and he and. Dr. Fellowes worked together as if 
they had only one mind between them. He became a 
friend whom we all learnt to love dearly. We were to 
have several additional companions when we got to 
Canada, but of these I will speak later. 

Though Dr. Fellowes will write more fully as to the 
details of what we had to do, I must say a word as to 
our general programme. We were a Church choir, 
but we were taken out by the Canadian Council of 
Education, which is responsible not to the Anglican 
Church only, but to all sections of the Canadian 
people, irrespective of race or creed. We put our- 
selves therefore unreservedly in the hands of Major 
Ney and the local committees, making only two con- 
ditions : first, that what we did in every place was 
approved by the authorities of our Church in that 
district ; secondly, that in our services we could only 
follow one course of ritual without adapting ourselves 
to local usage. The ritual we adopted was the care- 
fully thought-out ritual of Westminster Abbey. These 
conditions worked well and there was no hitch 
anywhere. 

Our programme consisted of : 

(1) Services of all kinds as required in different 
places. 

(2) Concerts, for which carefully thought-out pro- 
grammes were arranged, illustrating the whole course 
of English Church music and kindred secular music. 

These programmes were designed to show the best 
music without any regard for popularity. ‘They were 
intended to be a standard to help teachers and organ- 
ists who expressed everywhere the warmest appre- 
ciation of this part of our plan. The construction 
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of the programme was in itself the main point, and 
no encores therefore were allowed; though the 
maintenance of this rule was difficult. Between each 
item or group of items Dr. Fellowes gave a short 
explanation of what they were and the history of their 
composers. To relieve the programme, two solos 
were sung, and Dr. Fellowes gave one item on the 
violin. 

(3) Lectures on this music by Dr. Fellowes with 
illustrations by the choir. 

I may say that I do not think anything made a 
greater impression than Dr. Fellowes’s lecturing. The 
deep and accurate scholarship from which his lectures 
were drawn enabled him to make every lecture new 
and interesting, not only to the public but to our own 
party, and the genius he has for simplicity made them 
popular with everybody. 

(4) Mr. Nicholson, helped by his boys, taught the 
music connected with the Scout Movement to great 
gatherings of the young, and he also gave valuable 
instructions in congregational singing. 

(5) I gave lectures on Westminster Abbey and St. 
George’s, illustrated by lantern slides, and also 
delivered a great number of speeches and sermons to 
all kinds of gatherings. 

(6) I gave lectures on the Prayer Book and the 
liturgical principles underlying it, as well as the place 
of music in ordered worship. ‘These were mainly 
delivered at the request-of their ministers in the 
churches of other denominations than our own. 

We spent forty-one days in Canada, travelling 8,500 
miles, and slept eighteen nights in the train. Dr. 
Fellowes and the choir performed sixty times, Mr. 
Nicholson and his boys giving ten additional per- 
formances, and I lectured, spoke, or preached some 
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seventy times. This work was made none the less 
strenuous by the exuberant hospitality of our hosts. 
Our rest was in the train, but the complete freedom 
from any worry about travelling, and the fact that our 
railway-cars went round the whole tour and gave us 
complete privacy and detachment, made the train a real 
rest and home, without which we probably could not 
have stood the strain. As it was, though we were 
sometimes tired, we were never exhausted, and the 
constant variety and interest, as well as the cheerfulness 
of our fellowship, saved us entirely from weariness. 


II 


At last the day for starting came, and the whole 
party gathered at Euston station. It was a horrible 
morning with a blizzard of snow, as though old England 
wanted to show us, as we started for a country so often 
referred to or thought of as a land of snow and ice, that 
she too could do that sort of thing. We were a queer- 
looking party, all dressed for the cold, with the boys 
grinning out of fur-lined leather caps, and their bodies 
covered with yellow leather coats which were to make 
them a very distinctive feature throughout Canada. 
There were crowds of friends to see us off, and rows of 
photographers and reporters as we drew out of the 
station for our great adventure. 

Every one of the party was excited. Everything, 
even at that stage, was new and full of interest. We 
already felt the kind and beneficent hand of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway directing and guiding us, and some of 
its officials were with us to smooth our path. Through 
the two months that followed we were never to be 
without that watchful care, smoothing our difficulties 
and making our path easy with incredible efficiency 
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and without asymptom of fuss. Then came Liverpool. 
More friends to see us off, more photographers, more 
unpleasant weather, and so we found ourselves on the 
good ship Montrose. All sorts of people had gathered 
at Liverpool.. Old choir boys, relations, and friends, 
and the photographers who were to accompany us to 
as far as Glasgow. On the ship we found two more 
watchful friends, Captain Landy, a joyous soul, who 
was to endear himself to every one of the party, and 
the purser, Mr. Crawford, calm, efficient, beneficent. 

The Montrose is a fine, comfortable ship, and our 
accommodation was excellent. The leaders of the 
party were at the Captain’s table, and with us a young 
Canadian friend, introduced to us by Sir Campbell 
Stewart, who added much to the pleasure of the 
voyage. Captain Landy is a remarkable man with 
unfailing memory, a bubbling sense of humour, a fund 
of quotations and stories, and a real taste for music, 
with a habit of recalling and humming long-forgotten 
tunes with absolute accuracy which was quite aston- 
ishing. So we always came to our meals with pleasant 
anticipations. What he was to the boys, no one can 
say, letting them bother him at all times, thinking out 
amusements, full of jokes, but taking a delight in 
teaching them the ways of ships and the mysteries of 
the sea. 

The first day and night by Belfast to Greenock were 
peaceful. ‘There, more people visited us, among them 
my own son ; and there the photographers left us, and 
so the real voyage started. We had had a fleeting 
vision of Ireland, of seagulls and low hills. We had 
seen Ailsa Craig and the brown hills of Scotland, and 
now we were to strike out into the ocean. ‘The glass 
was low and the weather unpromising, and very soon 
the boys succumbed and three of the men. But the 
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leaders of the party and five of the men remained 
superior to the weather. We had intended to have a 
service on the first Sunday, but it had to be postponed 
as far as music went, and I took a quiet service instead. 
At the early celebration a few of our party were able to 
be present. On Monday we had a great storm, at least 
an eighty-mile-an-hour gale which was great enough 
for our pleasure. It was the same gale which did so 
much damage in Scotland. But after that, though 
the sea remained rough and the head wind very strong, 
the party soon recovered, and cheerfulness returned. 
Then, as Mr. Nicholson was not going to let the boys 
run wild, lessons began for several hours of every day, 
and the choir practices in preparation for our work in 
Canada. Mr. Nicholson, as I have already mentioned, 
is very versatile. He recalled his school knowledge 
with readiness and taught Latin and French and other 
parts of education with enthusiasm, occasionally 
appealing to the rest of us, when problems had been 
too severe for him, though I am afraid our assistance 
was not very great. The boys enjoyed themselves, 
for the lessons gave just that amount of quiet time 
that made the other times really enjoyable. They ran 
about the decks, they climbed up to the bridge, and 
danced in the evenings. On Thursday, everyone was 
sufficiently recovered to provide a concert. 

We should have arrived on Saturday, but the bad 
weather had made us two and a half days late, so on the 
second Sunday Dr. Fellowes and the choir provided a 
full cathedral service in the saloon; probably the first 
time in history that such a service has been held on a 
steamship at sea. Meanwhile, I took a service in the 
crowded third-class saloon, where many emigrants 
were assembled—a touching service, as services for 
emigrants must always be. 
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We reached St. John late on Monday night. ‘The 
rest of the first-class passengers landed, but we 
remained on board, and there our reception began. 
We were welcomed with telegrams from the Prime 
Minister, the Governor-General, and others. ‘The 
Prime Minister of the Province met us, besides officials 
of the C.P.R. and other people of local prominence, 
and there Major Ney joined the party. 

Now I must introduce Major Ney, for not only was 
the whole adventure due to him, but he was to be a 
vital part of it throughout, and one to whom we became 
very much attached. He is a very remarkable man. 
His powers of organisation are amazing. ‘There was 
never the smallest hitch throughout the whole tour, 
and everything went so easily that one forgot the 
enormous amount of work and trouble which the 
arrangements had entailed. But if you think of taking 
a party of twenty-five or twenty-six people for fifteen 
thousand miles, of arranging hospitality for them, of 
having their luggage transported to the different 
houses, of seeing to their meals, of arranging for all the 
services and lectures, of getting the right people inter- 
ested in every place, and the thousand details to be 
arranged everywhere, the perfect success of the organ- 
isation shows great qualities. And when you add to 
this the unfailing thoughtfulness in the smallest 
details, the kindliness which studied all our idiosyn- 
crasies, and the watchfulness which made the best use 
of our powers, you cannot wonder that Major Ney 
endeared himself to the whole party. 

The next morning we landed to begin our work. 
Sunday and Monday were to have been spent at 
Fredericton, but all that could be arranged was that 
we should go on Tuesday for an afternoon. So we 
travelled up to Fredericton, where we were received 
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by the Bishop, the Dean, and many of the citizens. 
First, there was a lunch given us by the Rotary Club, 
and we had our first experience of the singing which 
always gives a lively element of such functions in 
Canada. It was very pleasant to hear again songs 
that we hadn’t heard since our boyhood, like My 
Grandfather’s Clock. A concert followed at which 
2,700 people were said to be present, and then a 
solemn service at the Cathedral, after which we boarded 
our train, ate a cheery picnic supper kindly pro- 
vided by the Local Chapters of the Imperial Order of 
the Daughters of the Empire, and started on our long 
journey to Winnipeg. Our railroad cars had met us, 
the cars which were to be our home for six weeks. 
One was a compartment car, the “ Glen Major,” in 
which the leaders of the party and the gentlemen of the 
choir were comfortably accommodated. ‘The boys and 
Mr. Barnes had an ordinary sleeping Pullman car, with 
a compartment at the end for Mr. Nicholson. In 
the cars we found our two attendants, coloured men, 
to whom we became very much attached in the course 
of ourlongjourney. ‘‘ Jack” looked after-our car, and 
“« Rastus”’ after the boys. Rastus was not his name, but 
so the boys christened him at once and the name stuck 
to him. He was not quite sure about it at first, but © 
he got to like it and became the great friend of all the 
boys. Lessons went on through a great part of each 
day, the food was excellent, and the leaders of the party 
had little cheerful gatherings after meals in one com- 
partment, kept as a sort of office. We read books, 
wrote diaries, visited each other, discussed plans, 
arranged programmes, etc., etc., the days passing 
pleasantly and easily. At Montreal we had a stop of 
some length and kind people visited us, though we 
were disappointed at not seeing Mr. Beatty, the Presi- 
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dent of the C.P.R., who was unavoidably away. And 
so at last, after two days and three nights, we arrived 
at Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg is a remarkable town, unfinished and yet 
well on its way to be a noble city. The Town Hall is 
stately, the Parliament buildings really magnificent, 
streets of enormous width with some large new build- 
ings and occasionally shabby old remnants of earlier 
days among them, and outside, those great mysterious 
prairies of which we were to see so much. 

We had a tremendous welcome. The Archbishop 
of Rupert’s Land, the most venerable and lovable of 
prelates, and all the representatives of civic and 
religious life were there to meet us, and we were taken 
off to the Town Hall. Speeches of welcome were made 
and responded to, and we were given the freedom of 
the city with little gold keys. ‘Then lunch at Govern- 
ment House, as the guests of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Mrs. Burrows—an interesting lunch to meet some 
of the leaders in Church and State. It was pleasant 
in this snowy land to see a great mass of red roses on 
the table. I sat next to Dr. Christie, a prominent Scotch 
Presbyterian minister and a charming man, with whom 
I found many ties in the old country and chuckled 
over many Scotch stories. Later we had a reception 
by the Prime Minister, the Hon. Mr. Bracken, at the 
Parliament Buildings, after that a service in Holy 
Trinity Church, and then in the evening Dr. Fellowes 
and I lectured in two different halls. Meanwhile, 
between our engagements, we revelled in the crisp 
air and brilliant sunshine which gave us our first 
impression of that wonderful climate of Western 
Canada. 

We were billeted throughout the city, and I had the 
good fortune to stay with the Archbishop. It is a 
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remarkable evidence of the newness of the place that 
Archbishop Matheson lives where his father’s farm 
stood, and that when he was ordained he had never 
seen a train and had to drive 500 miles to see his first 
railway. He has lived to become the patriarch of 
Winnipeg, where he and his family present a picture 
of a model home, and where he walks about in his fur 
coat and fur cap and long beard and receives the 
affectionate welcome of almost everyone he meets in 
the streets. 

On Saturday there was first the rehearsal for the next 
day’s services. Next Dr. Fellowes and Mr. Nicholson 
lunched with the Association of Organists and speeches 
followed ; next a hockey match and afterwards curling 
were watched, and then ski jumping ; next a party to 
dinner and in the evening the choir gave a concert, 
while I lectured in another hall. 

Sunday was a busy day. In the morning, the choir 
sang a Choral Communion in All Saints’ Church. 
As to this service, I will quote the record made in his 
diary by one of the gentlemen of the choir, our dear 
friend Mr. Boyle, who, to our great sorrow, passed 
to his rest soon after our return home. “ I shall never 
forget the service at All Saints’; Sung Eucharist. 
It was a lovely morning and the Church was not too - 
hot. It was packed in every way. Just a thousand 
partook of the Communion. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten, and as we sung the hymn (a verse at intervals 
sung softly) while the people received, it was deeply 
impressive.” I think hea little exaggerates the number 
of communicants, though there were many hundreds, 
but the impression on everyone was very deep and it 
coloured the feeling of the choir in their services 
throughout the rest of the tour. Meanwhile, I preached 
to a large congregation in the Cathedral. 
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We had a touching message from a little post almost 
in the Arctic circle, expressing their gratitude for the 
service, which they had followed on the wireless. ‘The 
wireless was to be one of the most important elements 
in the tour. Whole districts organised themselves 
to listen-in in churches and halls and private houses, 
when they found it would be impossible to get ad- 
mittance to the services and concerts. The proportion 
of the population of Canada who in this way listened 
to what we had to give them was very remarkable. 

There was a sacred concert in the afternoon in one 
of the city’s large cinema theatres, filled to capacity, 
many standing, while hundreds were turned away. 
Another service at night, after which Mr. Nicholson 
gave a demonstration in congregational singing. Mean- 
while, I preached in another huge church—St. Luke’s. 
Then we had a great gathering at the hotel to say 
good-bye. Here, as everywhere, all the party had 
found friends or relations. I noticed in the diary 
which I have quoted above that the writer alone met 
six. ‘These meetings made the visits to various places 
very homely, and led to much varied social life. 

So with our hearts warmed by the kindness and 
welcome we had received, we boarded our train again. 
We had had a civic reception, a reception by the 
Government, everywhere the Lieutenant-Governor 
had honoured us by his presence, and each night the 
streets had been illuminated in our honour. It was a 
foretaste of the completeness of the welcome which 
Canada was to give us everywhere. England was well 
represented in Winnipeg at that time. I attended an 
excellent matinée of Pinafore by the D’Oyly Carte 
Company, and paid my respects to Mr. Lytton, who 
was very forgiving, for he was kind; but he said 
that we had sadly interfered with their evening audi- 
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ences. Sir Alan Cobham, too, was lecturing in the 
city that week, and the English Singers were coming 
the next week. 

The boys, meanwhile, had had great fun. They had 
all stayed with Lady Nanton, who had given them royal 
hospitality. ‘They had had their first lesson in skating 
and their first experience of sleighing, and the sons of 
their hostess had devoted themselves in their enter- 
tainment. I may say that the jolly spirit of the boys 
was much appreciated everywhere. Whenever we 
stopped at a station they swarmed out and snowballed 
or played in the snow. ‘They learned to skate and 
got quite an idea of ice-hockey. They danced and 
threw themselves into games, and yet they never 
behaved badly or got out of hand, or failed in reverence 
in the services or in good behaviour in their other 
public appearances. They were popular everywhere, 
and all sorts of trouble was taken to interest and amuse 
them. 

At Winnipeg we first met Mrs. Ney and the future 
representative of the family. Mrs. Ney brought an 
element of charm into the inner circle of our party, 
and the only misfortune was that she could not accom- 
pany us for the whole tour. But she did join us for 
a bit later. We were now joined by two additional 
members of the party : Mr. Healy, who came as Major 
Ney’s secretary and who was of the greatest value in 
making all the arrangements about our housing and 
luggage and the hundred-and-one little things which 
turned up every day; he gained a place in our 
affections, the character of which was witnessed by the 
heartiness of the cheers which the whole party gave 
him when he parted from us at St. John. And the 
C.P.R. sent their Mr. Hodges. Mr. Hodges is one of 
those people who are ready when there is anything 
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to do. His smiling face seemed to look in by instinct 
if we wanted anything. He looked after the boys like 
a father, and was always ready with information about 
scenery as we passed in the train. Our tour would 
have lost much of its comfort and interest if he had 
not been added to the party. 

Our next stop was at Yorkton. In other places, 
people expressed some surprise that we should have 
stopped at so small a place, but the reason was the 
immense enthusiasm of the local committee of the 
National Council of Education. Major Ney felt that 
a body which showed such a spirit of enthusiasm 
needed special consideration ; and for us to see a small 
community of this sort was a valuable addition to our 
experience. Yorkton is a little prairie town with 
broad streets, and vast plains stretching round it, at 
one time attracting many settlers from Great Britain. 
Wearrived in the morning, a cold morning, as, although 
the thermometer was only 20° below zero, there was 
a strong north-east wind. An enthusiastic body of 
citizens met us, and we were taken off to the Town 
Hall. There the local choral society had been gathered 
to ask Dr. Fellowes to give them a practice. The 
district school inspector, Mr. Wallace, was their 
efficient conductor. It was interesting to watch how 
Dr. Fellowes was able by a few hints, which they most 
readily absorbed, to give them new light on their work. 
The fruits were immediately visible. Then Mr. 
Nicholson did similar work for the children, and the 
keenness of everybody concerned made the work 
genuinely interesting. The portraits of the King and 
Queen were the only decoration of the hall. We 
found such portraits everywhere and heard the National 
Anthem perpetually, evidences of the loyalty which is 
so striking a feature of Canadian life. 
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Then we were hurried off for a drive in the country, 
the latter part in sleighs, to see a reserve of wapiti, 
mountain sheep, and all sorts of other animals and birds. 
It was an interesting trip but very cold; indeed, it 
was the one occasion when I was glad to put on gloves. 
When we returned, there was a large luncheon party, 
full of gaiety and heartiness, and, of course, singing and 
speeches. In the afternoon, Mr. Nicholson and his 
boys had a big gathering of Scouts and other children 
for singing. Then a hockey match which had been 
prepared for our edification. As we walked away to 
dinner, the wind had dropped and the thermometer 
had gone down to 36° below zero, but the evening 
was indescribably lovely. A pink haze on the horizon 
coloured the stretches of snow and turned later to a 
lovely sea-green. I shall never forget the beauty and 
stillness of that evening. ‘Then came pleasant dinners 
in different houses. Mine was an agreeable party at 
the house of the owner of the local paper. 

After that, we had rather a hectic time. No hall 
could accommodate those who wanted to hear us, 
many of whom had come from great distances by 
sleigh or by one of the two special trains arranged to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion, so we had two halls. 
I was sent to lecture in one, and told to lecture until the 
choir came. They, meanwhile, performed in the 
other. After about an hour and twenty minutes they 
came, and I hurried across to the other hall and lec- 
tured again. Lecturing for more than two hours and 
a half with hardly a break is rather a severe test, but 
we hadn’t donethen. We returned to an evening party 
which lasted till a late hour. Between eleven and 
twelve Dr. Fellowes was carried off by Mrs. Wallace, 
the wife of Mr. Wallace, whom I have already referred 
to as conducting the choral society, herself an accom- 
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plished musician who devotes her time to training 
pupils individually. She wanted Dr. Fellowes to hear 
and advise some of her best pupils, and very interesting 
he found it, as she was an exceedingly competent 
teacher. And so at last, pretty late, we got to bed. 
It was a remarkable thing that in so small a town the 
whole of the party was entertained not only hospitably, 
but with great comfort in various houses. I stayed 
myself with the clergyman of the place, an admirable 
example of the clergy of the West, who had many 
interesting things to tell me. I was already beginning 
to realise the intellectual alertness of the Canadians, 
which is remarkable everywhere, but most remarkable 
in these smaller towns where you would less expect it. 
None of us will ever forget Yorkton ; the hospitality 
and enthusiasm made a strenuous day into a continuous 
enjoyment. People had come in from miles round in 
large numbers and were billeted throughout the place. 
At eight next morning we again boarded the train and 
started for Edmonton. 

It is difficult to realise what a rest the train was, yet 
nothing but these interludes in the train would have 
made the strenuousness of the tour possible. On the 
way to Edmonton I was dropped off at Saskatoon. It 
had not been possible for the choir to go there, and so, 
as a very second best, I stopped there to give a lecture. 
I stayed at the Theological College and was welcomed 
by a large tea-party. It was very interesting to me 
to visit the various theological colleges and to meet the 
students and to study the type of men who were being 
prepared for the priesthood. Here, after tea, I ad- 
dressed the students in the chapel, and after supper I 
lectured at the University. Saskatoon and Edmonton 
are becoming beautiful cities. ‘They have the advan- 
tage of a river running through them in a deep gorge, 
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and in both places the lines of a noble University on a 
splendid site have been laid. 

These Universities are prepared with great fore- 
thought. The whole plan of the University is mapped 
out before a stone is laid, and then the buildings grow, 
year by year, as the money is available. Already a 
good many buildings have been erected at Saskatoon, 
built of a fine local stone. The next day I visited them 
thoroughly, and saw and heard a great deal about the 
research work, especially in agriculture, which is going 
on, and the effect it is having on the farming of the 
country. And in the museum I was shown some very 
interesting things concerning the as yet unworked 
source of wealth which Canada contains. I am so 
unscientific that any description of mine would be of 
little value, but there is a deposit of oil in a form not 
at present commercially workable as it is not in a fluid 
state, yet sufficiently great to supply all the needs of 
the world at the present rate for five hundred years— 
a comforting thing to remember when one realises 
that the fluid oil is not illimitable in its quantities. 
It is one of the many oe of the amazing latent 
wealth of Canada. 

Then we had the usual ARC party and speeches, 
and then I paid a visit that interested me very much. 
It was to what we in England would call the secondary 
school of the place. Incidentally, the school buildings 
in all these towns are most remarkable. Whatever 
else is neglected, education receives the fullest atten- 
tion. In this school twenty-nine of the pupils were 
killed in the War and a fund was raised for a memorial. 
The head master conceived the very original idea of 
collecting for the school in their memory twenty-nine 
pictures of the contemporary Canadian school of art 
by twenty-nine different painters. He is slowly and 
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carefully making the collection, and a very interesting 
collection it will be. It is a most striking and original 
conception, and is a mark of that originality of mind 
which was continually impressing me among Cana- 
dians. After a pleasant tea-party, I travelled on to 
Edmonton, watching, as we passed along, the wonder- 
ful atmosphere of these vast, wintry plains and the 
glories of the lights on the snow. 

I need not recapitulate the services and concerts 
which the choir had meanwhile been giving at Edmon- 
ton, for though each one had some individual charac- 
teristic which made it interesting to us, a catalogue 
repeated in every place would be wearisome to the 
reader, as the general programme was much the same 
everywhere. Edmonton, like Saskatoon, is beautifully 
situated, and has chosen a magnificent site for its 
University where fine buildings are rising, and here 
the plan includes arrangements for accommodation 
for residence both for pupils and staff. It is some- 
times said that not much in the way of original archi- 
tecture has as yet emerged in Canada, and this is true, 
and is only what we should expect with the present 
state of the country. Architecture does not emerge 
until there is. plenty of money for building. But 
Canada is making good preparation for architecture in 
the planning of its new towns, and the admirable sites 
chosen for the public buildings and the broad streets 
and countless avenues give the towns a pleasant and 
picturesque appearance. 

Bishop Gray, who met me, began life as a cowboy 
and is very much beloved personally, especially by the 
newsboys of the town, in whom he has taken a great 
interest. I had a most enjoyable visit at the house of 
Chief Justice Harvey. He was away, but his wife and 
son entertained me. The son, who was a Rhodes 
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scholar and got the best out of his opportunities, was 
admirably fitted to give me insight into the life of the 
town, since he was much occupied in church and other 
activities. He also keeps on close terms with the 
young men of the University, and invited some of them 
to meet me. Thus began what was to be one of the 
most interesting features of my tour. After this, almost 
everywhere I managed to get together gatherings of 
young men with whom I spent long evenings, some- 
times till two or three in the morning, gaining an 
insight into the working of their minds and hearing 
much that was of great value about Canada and its 
problems. 

We attended the opening of Parliament, and it was 
interesting to see all the forms observed at Home 
reproduced with dignity. Alberta has a farmer 
Government, and I was impressed by hearing, both 
then and afterwards, from men whose judgments were 
of real value, how high the standard is of ability and 
character which the farmers are introducing into public 
life. Ata party given in the evening by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Brett, I had an opportunity of having 
talks with a good many of these farming members, 
and I was struck by their enthusiasm, as well as that 
of their wives, about the life and work on their farms. 
The fact that the farming population of the Middle 
West is producing such a type of man seems to me of 
great importance to the future of Canada. I believe 
that a people can only continue to produce great minds 
and characters when they have a large agricultural 
population from which to draw, and when agriculture 
is a leading industry. Now, most countries with great 
resources are becoming more and more urban, but in 
Canada agriculture must for many years play a leading 
part, and if such a type as this is being produced, it 
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augurs very well for the future of the country. The 
material wealth of the country is enormous, but there 
have been many instances of material wealth alone 
failing to make a great nation. A great nation depends 
on the greatness of the character of its people. Here 
seems to be one element from which greatness of 
character may be developed. 

The next morning the choir started again on their 
travels, but I stayed on in order to attend a meeting 
of a Debating Society at the University and have an 
opportunity of seeing more of the young men. We 
dined in the hall of the University with Dr. Tory, the 
President, who had helped me most cordially all 
through my visit. I was asked to address the whole 
body of students after dinner, and received a most 
enthusiastic welcome from them. It is a remarkable 
fact, showing the immense variety of interests which 
were crowding into my mind, that in all the innumer- 
able speeches that I delivered I was never once 
tempted to repeat myself. 

After dinner we went to the Debating Society. It 
consisted of about fifteen or twenty young men and was 
held in the house of one of the younger professors. 
My friend Harvey was in the chair, and a good paper 
was read on the possibilities of amalgamation with the 
States. What followed was a keen and animated 
conversation rather than a formal debate, and the 
chairman wisely let it run where it would, as it showed 
no signs of becoming desultory and led to the dis- 
cussion of many of the important problems of Cana- 
dian life, especially as to the effect of education on the 
agricultural community. I was struck there, as 
always, with the independence and originality of mind 
of all the speakers. They didn’t try to be clever or 
give us second-hand thought. They just expressed 
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clearly and naturally the opinions they had themselves 
formed as the result obviously of real thought. One 
might have heard a more self-consciously brilliant 
debate, but I doubt if one could have had in any 
University a more useful discussion. 

At midnight I was compelled reluctantly to leave for 
the train and start my solitary journey through the 
Rockies, by the Canadian National. It is a beautiful 
route. It does not pass through scenery quite as 
striking as that through which the other line passes, 
but I am very glad to: have seen both. I had two 
interests. One was in watching the enormous number 
of tracks of every kind of animal on the snow beside 
the railway—bear and moose, birds of all sorts, small 
animals, crossing and recrossing the stretch of snow 
mile after mile. Watching them gave a fascinating 
sense of mystery to the scene. Mile after mile one 
saw no living thing, and yet the tracks gave witness to 
the tremendous amount of animal life that was there 
in those solemn fir woods. Like all mountain ranges, 
the interest and beauty of the Rockies is quite dis- 
tinctive and original. The other interest of the 
journey was a long conversation with a Canadian 
farmer who was secretary to the Canadian Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, who told me a great deal about 
their work, which was especially interesting to me 
because I had studied Danish methods and could 
compare the two. 

Meanwhile, the choir had travelled by the other 
route. They had had a stop of a few hours at 
Calgary, and had a specially warm welcome because 
Mr. Bower, one of our old lay-clerks, and Mr. 
Packer, who had been a St. George’s boy, are settled 
there, and gave the choir a joyous welcome, to be 
further extended on our return visit. For the rest 
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of their journey I will quote from Dr. Fellowes’s 
diary : 

“We left Calgary at about 5.30 in snow. The 
character of the country changed at once and became 
more hilly. It grew dark and dismal, and as I had 
understood that we should do the east part of the 
Rockies in the dark, I was feeling rather sad at the bad 
luck of the weather. Then it cleared. And then I 
realised there was going to be a moon. The boys 
always feed early in the train, and after our dinner I 
went to the observation-car, to find them all there in 
wild excitement. We were already in the mountains 
and the scenery was getting more and more magnificent. 
The observation-car is rather like an ordinary sitting- 
room with largish windows, and there is a large outside 
balcony at the rear of the train with camp-stools to 
sit on. The mountains are really in four ranges, which 
you cross diagonally, and it takes twenty-two hours 
to go through. The first mountain range is called the 
Foothills. Then you come fairly soon to the Rockies 
themselves, which are much the highest. The highest 
we saw were between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, but they 
run to 14,000. At Banff, go miles from Calgary, you 
are in the Rockies proper. This is the place where you 
can see the buffaloes in the National Park. There are 
thousands, but they had all gone to bed by then. It 
was 9 p.m. when we got there. The C.P.R. had 
arranged most kindly for a company of Indians in full 
war-paint to come down and do a war-dance on the 
platform, and the boys sang them a song in return. 
They shook hands with all the boys, to their great 
delight. 

‘Then we went on, and the snow-mountains in 
the moonlight were too wonderful to be described. 
The sky was now perfectly clear, and you could see 
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every crag, and the light on the snow was brilliant. 
We passed one mountain called Castle Mountain, a 
magnificent pile with huge rocks that look like bastions 
around it. Mr. Hodges was in charge of us for the 
C.P.R., and was extraordinarily kind in showing. us 
everything. ‘The scenery got more and more splendid 
in the moonlight. Dark green firs low down and 
wonderful crags and peaks with snow and glaciers and 
terrible precipices, the train cutting its way up the 
valley between. It got much colder, and we had to go 
inside from time to time. 

“The party thinned out, until I was left alone with 
Mr. Hodges, who most kindly stayed with me till 
I a.m., showing me everything. It was about mid- 
night when we got to the finest part of all, pretty well 
the top of the pass of the Rockies proper. The 
railway here is over 5,000 feet up, and the splendour of 
the mountains rising sheer on both sides another 
5,000 feet was beyond description, especially in the 
moonlight, which gave most mysterious effects to it. 
It is here that the most wonderful engineering feat of 
the line is. ‘The train tunnels right into the Cathedral 
Mountain, coming out undérneath where it was ten 
minutes before. ‘Then it goes across at right angles 
and tunnels the opposite mountain, coming out again 
in a curve at a lower level still and then down a steep 
gradient to a station in the valley. We could see the 
light of the station in the distance far below. The 
mountains as we saw them on both sides from the 
rapidly changing point of view towered right up 
higher and higher as we got lower, and when at last 
we headed straight for the valley, the narrow vista of 
sky showing just in front of us, there was a remarkable 
effect produced by a chance circumstance of Orion 
standing straight up in the middle of a gap with not 
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much room on either side of him, guarding the pass to 
the west. I shall never forget those two hours. It 
was awfully good of Hodges staying up so late, but 
even he, in the number of times he has been through, 
said he had never seen such wonderful effects. It was 
pretty cold by then, below zero Hodges thought, and 
we were covered with hoar-frost, so I went to bed 
rather reluctantly and soon got to sleep and warm and 
slept like a top. 

“ February 12th, Saturday.—I woke about 6.30, but 
it was misty and nothing in the way of scenery would 
at that moment have got me out of bed. Also I felt 
that nothing could come up to last night’s experience. 
I got up at'7.45, and after breakfast, back to the 
observation-car. We were by that time a long way 
out of the Rockies proper, in the third range, the 
Selkirk Mountains. The country was extremely 
jolly, though nothing like so fine. The river runs by 
the railway, sometimes broadening into large lakes, 
all frozen with beautiful colours on them. And on the 
banks there was scrub with rich pink shoots, and some 
with bright yellow ochre which looks well in contrast 
to the snow, the mountains, and the ice. Sometimes 
the river narrowed into what are called canyons, deep 
precipices rising on both sides. The railway is 
wonderfully engineered here. We stopped at a place 
called Kamloops and walked briskly for about fifteen 
minutes. ‘The Thomson River here broadens into a 
wide lake on which there was very little ice. 

“* After lunch we got to the fourth range, the Coast 
Mountains. These are extremely fine and very 
beautiful. In the valley, the river was like jade, 
flowing rapidly, and the rocks rising sheer from it in 
many places. Small waterfalls frozen into huge 
icicles were to be seen everywhere on both sides, and 
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fir trees of a rich dark green. The whole formation 
of the range is very steep, and above these were snow- 
peaks and glaciers looking splendid in the sun. The 
higher peaks take bold shapes and seem very pre- 
cipitous. As the sun got low, the effects were more 
and more beautiful. ‘The valley widened out and the 
snow-peaks became rosy-tinted, with warm tints 
below, the scrub and the river becoming highly 
coloured. ‘The sun set and we left the mountains. 
The conditions for seeing them could not have been 
more superb. It was marvellous luck. Two hours 
or less brought us to Vancouver.” 

I have included Dr. Fellowes’s excellent account 
of the scenery crossing the Rockies because I have 
not myself said much about scenery, though it was 
really one of our great interests in travelling. Ithought 
descriptions of scenery would swell out this little 
account of our tour too much if I dwelt on it all through. 

The choir reached Vancouver on Saturday night, 
and I arrived early on Sunday morning and was met 
by my host, Mr. Beecher. Mrs. Sillitoe, the widow 
of the first Bishop, lives with him almost as an adopted 
mother. She was his mother’s great friend. Their 
house is charming, and contains one of the finest 
collections of Indian baskets which exists. ‘The 
artistic quality of these baskets is astonishing, and their 
designs are as good, it seems to me, as those of the 
early Greeks. Unfortunately, the art has practically 
died out. The collection was made by Mr. Beecher’s 
mother and Mrs. Sillitoe, in the early days of the 
settlement. Mrs. Sillitoe was my hostess because I 
had known her in my boyhood at Darmstadt, where my 
father was British representative and her family were 
residing temporarily. ‘To stay with them was to 
come into a singularly English atmosphere, with old 
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servants and a thoroughly English tradition. Mrs. 
Sillitoe told me many interesting things about the 
early days, the long drives and the dangers of forest 
fires, and all the experiences of a pioneer life. Again 
the newness of it all was astonishing. This by no 
means old lady was living in the country before 
Vancouver existed and has seen the whole develop- 
ment from the beginning. 

I need not recall all the services and sermons of that 
Sunday. The enthusiasm shown was wonderful. 
There were people breakfasting in the streets before 
eight o’clock waiting for the eleven o’clock service, 
and we heard much of the use being made of the radio, 
the services of churches in the district being stopped 
for the congregation to “listen in,’ and smaller 
communities gathering in private houses for the same 
purpose. The day was lovely, and we saw the amazing 
beauty of the situation, especially in a drive taken in 
the afternoon, where, among other things, we saw 
the splendid site of the University, admirably chosen 
as usual but still in embryo as to its buildings. 
As we looked over the waters of the great bay, and saw 
a majestic liner coming in from China, the East seemed 
to be brought very near. 

On the Monday morning I went and had a long 
talk with the Ordination candidates at their college. 
Then there was a huge luncheon of the Ladies’ 
Canadian Club, with speeches and one or two items of 
music by the gentlemen of the choir. A pleasant 
touch was given by the presence of an old gentleman 
who had been a choir boy at St. George’s in 1854. 
After lecturing in the evening, I went again to the 
Theological College, this time alone with the students, 
and a very interesting time we had till far into the next 
morning, giving me a thoroughly good impression of 
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the young men who are proposing to take Orders in 
the West. Dr. Vance, the Principal, had given me 
every assistance. 

In the intervals between their activities, the various 
members of our party were entertained in different 
ways, some of them finding themselves among whole 
groups of relations, whom they had not seen for 
years. Drives into the country revealed all its wonder- 
ful beauties. In one place the choir found a man who 
had just discovered a gold deposit; he gave them 
samples of ore and said he would name the claim 
“St. George’s.” The beauty of this country, the 
mild climate, and all the different charms of the 
visit were of an entirely different kind from what we 
had so far seen in Canada. It is so spectacular that 
it has an almost theatrical quality in my memory, but, 
beautiful as it is, it did not hold me like those great, 
mysterious plains in the Middle West. It is a wonder- 
ful place to visit, but it did not call me to go and live 
there as the prairies did. It is very curious what a 
grip these plains seem to have on those who settle 
there. ‘Time after time people of all sorts said to me, 
“* Oh yes, we came from England,” or “‘ We came from 
the east. of Canada. We like going back to the east 
for visits, but once you have lived here you can’t 
live anywhere else.” It is quite impossible to say why 
this is, but no place has ever given me the same feeling 
or made me so long to go and live there. It may be 
partly the exhilaration of the climate, so sunny and 
buoyant in spite of the cold, or it may be something 
to do with the mystery of the vast expanses. But 
there is no doubt that the lure of it is very strong. 

I must not forget to recall Miss Mollison, another 
old friend at Vancouver. She and her sisters are 
well-known figures in the West. When the C.P.R. first 
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came they undertook the catering of the line, and they 
did their work with extraordinary efficiency and 
success. Now they have settled into the management 
of residential hotels, and are much-respected figures 
in the life of the country. But to me they had a 
special interest, for their father was the factor at my 
home in Scotland in my boyhood, and the ties of 
common memories of the Old Country are curiously 
close. 

The conclusion of our visit to Vancouver had brought 
out clearly certain things with regard to our tour, 
which we had not expected. My one anxiety had 
been lest we should in mind become a concert party. 
We had thought that the services would be secondary 
things, only affecting the church people on Sundays, 
and that the concerts and other general work would 
have been the centres of interest. But by the time 
we had finished our days at Vancouver we had realised 
that it was the religious aspect of our work which 
stirred the most interest. It was the services which 
people most valued, and far from our minds being 
secularised by the tour, we all felt, more fully perhaps 
than we had ever done before, the significance of our 
services at home ; and this value for the services was not 
only true among the members of our own Communion, 
but to the Presbyterians and Methodists this aspect 
was equally significant. Their feeling, as expressed 
to me over and over again, was that there is no greater 
need in religion to-day than the deepening of the 
sense of worship and the understanding of liturgical 
method in worship. They regarded our tour as 
helping them as much as it helped the people of our 
own Church in focussing attention on worship, and 
the ways of expressing worship by music with reverence 
and devotion. So that even in places where we were 
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only able to stay for one weekday, a service became the 
central point of our work, and the further we went, 
the more we found ourselves engaged in a religious 
mission, appealing widely to all denominations. 

The second point that we realised was the intelligent 
_ appreciation of music throughout the country. Of 
course, we had often heard of the music of Toronto 
and its great choir and its musical teaching, but we 
hadn’t realised how thoughtfully and earnestly music 
was being cultivated throughout the country. This 
reflected itself in the criticisms in the Press. They 
were always generous and appreciative almost to a 
fault, but they were also intelligent and discriminating. 
They saw the real point at which we were aiming. 
We were out to show a type of music and the way 
to render it, not to draw attention to any excellence of 
our own rendering. It is a type of music which a 
cathedral choir, with its peculiar training and its choir 
school, is specially qualified to illustrate. We did our 
best to illustrate it properly, and the Press were very 
kind in their comments on our rendering. But 
they saw the point that it was the music and the way 
it should be rendered which 'teally mattered. Many of 
the articles written were really admirable. 

And now we were to turn homeward, though the 
biggest part of our work was still to come. We left 
Vancouver in changed weather. Fog and snow 
obscured the view during the first part of our journey, 
but at night it cleared, and during all the next day 
we were able to see the full glory of the Rockies through 
their most beautiful parts. I am tempted. to dwell 
on them again, but I think the extract I gave from 
Dr. Fellowes’s journal is all that is required. 

Our next stop was at Calgary, and there we met 
again the friends who had met the choir the previous 
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Friday, and there I found an old friend, a lady whom 
I prepared for Confirmation when she was at school 
at Rugby, years ago, and who is now the head of an 
important girls’ school at Calgary. We dined with 
her in the evening. To my delight, at the hotel I 
met Judge Harvey, whom I had missed at Edmonton, 
and with him and Judge Ford I had a long and interest- 
ing talk with regard to Canadian affairs. There was 
nothing that gave a greater interest to the tour than 
such talks with all kinds of people, in every place I 
went to throughcut the country. In the office at the 
hotel I found the son of a very old friend, prospering 
and on his way to an important position. The pride 
Calgary takes in having the Prince of Wales as a neigh- 
bour is delightful. It has nothing snobbish about it, 
but expresses the love and loyalty for the old land which 
is so marked in Canada. In the Prince, who comes 
in and out so simply, they see someone who makes 
their loyalties real and personal, centring round his 
attractive personality. I left the party to finish their 
work there, which was of the usual kind and met with 
the usual enthusiasm, but with added warmth from 
having old colleagues like Mr. Bower and Mr. Packer, 
working with the local Committee, so that the party 
were almost killed with kindness and hospitality. 

I think the account in Dr. Fellowes’s diary of this 
day which I missed will be interesting. 

“ February 17th, Thursday—After breakfast, I went 
out and bought a few trifles. It had been 38° below 
zero during the night and was nearly 30° below when I 
went out. With ears well wrapped up and care with 
one’s nose, it is surprising how little you feel it. We 
had a huge function in the form of a civic luncheon in 
the middle of the morning. I had to make the 
principal speech, in the absence of the Dean. I talked 
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about Windsor and the Garter and the history of the 
choir. We had evensong in the Cathedral. The new 
Bishop, formerly Dean of Quebec, is Ar. He is to 
be consecrated next week. Name, Sherman of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The short Byrd service went 
well; nearly a thousand people failed to get in, including 
some of the local committee. We were afterwards 
entertained at a meal at 6.30, at which I had to make 
another speech. At 8 we did our usual concert. It 
was a very large room, absolutely packed, with crowds 
turned away, the best room for sound we have yet 
struck, and everything went well. I did the usual 
explanation of the music, conducted, sang in the chorus, 
and played the Purcell Sonata. At the end I was 
completely played out, but we had a huge supper at 
the hotel. I was next to the chairman and had to 
speak again. ‘They were all amazingly kind and 
enthusiastic and kept it up till after midnight. The 
whole enthusiasm is quite marvellous, but it is hard 
work. I got to the train at 12.30. George Bower 
came to wish good-bye. At Nicholson’s Scout show 
on the previous day some Indians came and spoke 
and danced. ‘They had a gorgeous time.” 

Major Ney and I missed most of this, as we had an 
engagement of our own at Moosejaw, where we were 
both to address the annual convention of the School 
Teachers of the Province of Saskatchewan. So we 
travelled off alone. In the morning, the train was 
delayed for an hour at Medicine Hat owing to an 
accident on the line. It was one of those glorious 
mornings which make the western plains so wonderful 
—brilliant sunshine and absolutely still air, and the 
thermometer at 30° below zero. During the hour’s 
wait, I got out, not even troubling to put on my gaiters, 
and for an hour I walked up and down, absolutely 
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unconscious of the cold, though everyone I met 
commented on the coldness of the morning. ‘There 
is nothing quite like the exhilaration of those days in 
such a climate. The delay made us late, and instead 
of arriving before dinner in time to lecture in the 
evening as arranged, we didn’t arrive till midnight. 
So the next day was rather hectic. There was a great 
conference of trustees of rural schools being held there, 
which was the object of our visit, and to them I had 
to give my usual lecture and to speak on education. 
It was a very interesting gathering, and I should have 
liked to see more of them, as they represented a large 
section of the farmers of the Middle West, and I felt 
from my lifelong experience of school management in 
England that I had close bonds of sympathy with 
them. In the middle of the day, I addressed a large 
luncheon of the Women’s Canadian Club. It was a 
hard day, and I was more tired that evening than on 
any other day of the tour. 

At night we rejoined our party in the train, which 
came from Calgary and travelled on to Regina. It 
will give some idea of the temperature if I say that, 
though the thermometer rose 66°, it was still freezing. 
Each of these places stands out with a wonderful 
individuality of character, though we did the same 
sort of things everywhere and were entertained with 
the same kind of hospitalities. But here we had the 
pleasure of another glimpse of Mrs. Ney, who came to 
travel back with us as far as Winnipeg, and the boys 
had the exceptional pleasure of being entertained at 
the barracks of the Canadian Mounted Police, who 
gave them a marvellous time. Everybody has heard 
the romantic story of that body, and though it is said 
that modern conditions have changed its character 
and that some of the romance is gone, it is still a very 
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fine and effective force. On the way to Moosejaw I had 
made friends with a member of the force, withwhom 
I had a very long talk and from whom I learned a great 
great deal about their work. He was a striking man, 
representing the best type produced by the western 
plains, and I enjoyed the opportunity very much. As 
everywhere, my hosts at Regina contributed much to 
my enjoyment. The Lieutenant-Governor and. his 
daughter, with whom Dr. Fellowes and I stayed, 
gave us every opportunity of meeting interesting 
people, and especially those engaged in education. 

The Sunday was as usual a full one, and there I had 
the unusual pleasure of taking part in the same service 
with the choir, a choral celebration at which the Bishop 
of Qu’Appelle assisted. He radiates a beautiful spirit 
of devout religious life and his influence is felt through- 
out the diocese. In the evening, I preached at a 
beautifully reverent service at a mission church, and 
after supper with the Bishop had another opportunity 
of meeting Ordination candidates, among whom I 
met an old friend. Unfortunately, I had not time to 
stay long, as I had to join the train. 

Our next stop was at Brandon, where another de- 
lightful Bishop, Dr. Thomas, was the chairman of 
the local committee. While the choir was performing 
I had the opportunity of a long talk with an officer in 
the Flying Corps, from whom I learnt much about 
their work in connection with forest fires. And here 
I had a remarkable experience of the use of wireless. 
As a rule, we were conscious of people listening-in 
all over the country, yet we did not actually. see them. 
But here, opposite the great hall where the concert was 
being held, there was another hall almost equally large 
and equally full, where the audience sat listening on 
the radio. I went from one hall to the other and was 
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much interested to see how wonderfully the music 
was reproduced, and yet how one felt a subtle difference. 
The real delicacy of the tone was unquestionably lost. 
At the end of the programme the choir came across 
and performed one item for this audience. In each hall 
there were some 1,250 people, a marvellous proportion 
of the population in a town the size of Brandon. 

Late at night we started on our long journey to 
Ottawa, but it was broken by a breakfast at Winnipeg, 
at the Royal Alexandra Hotel, at which we were the 
guests of Major and Mrs. Ney. Here most of those 
who had seen us off at that evening party when we left 
the city joined us again, the somewhat unusually early 
hour proving the cordiality and kindness of their feeling 
for us. I had the opportunity of sitting next and 
talking to Mr. J. W. Dafoe, who has the reputation 
of being one of the ablest men connected with the 
Press in Canada. Alas! here Mrs. Ney had to leave 
us. 
I had all along looked forward to my visit to Ottawa, 
because Lord Willingdon is a very old friend, and with 
Lord Willingdon is the charming lady who bears his 
name. So the arrival at Government House was a 
very great pleasure. Besides, I looked forward to 
discussing with the Governor-General many things 
in which my tour had given me an interest. I need 
scarcely say that we had found everywhere that 
Canada has taken the new Governor-General and his 
wife to its heart. 

Ottawa is a gracious place, with fine buildings and 
natural beauties. There were the usual concerts and 
lectures and services, the usual crowds, and the 
inevitable luncheons and speeches. But there were 
some unusual features. The Governor-General was 
in mourning and could go only to the service, so he 
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had the gracious thought of inviting first the men and 
then the boys to sing at Government House, quite 
privately, and he taught them by his reception how 
he is winning the heart of Canada. 

But I must now describe the great event of our 
tour. ‘Two of our party were in the gallery of 
the House of Parliament when they heard the 
Speaker say that he had an important announce- 
ment to make. ‘To their astonishment, he then spoke 
of our presence in the city and suggested that we should 
be asked to sing before the House. This invitation 
was given by a unanimous vote. So the next day we 
gave a short concert in the Hall of Fame. So unique 
an honour paid us by the second Parliament of the 
Empire was the crown to the splendid welcome 
Canada gave us ; an act so gracious, riveted the links 
of affection which were being forged. We had been 
welcomed on landing by telegrams from the Prime 
Minister and the Governor-General. Winnipeg had 
illuminated its streets. Lieutenant-Governors and 
Prime Ministers of Provinces had everywhere done us 
honour. Municipalities had entertained us, Bishops 
and clergy had given us the most cordial sympathy, 
citizens of all kinds had extended hospitality to us, 
and now the Parliament of the Dominion had given 
us this unprecedented sign of recognition. 

To me, personally, Ottawa opened up another line 
of study. Lord Willingdon had bought a few pictures 
of the younger school of Canadian painting which 
impressed me very much, and he advised me to go to 
an exhibition then open in the city. Mr. Eric Brown, 
the custodian, welcomed me there. The exhibition 
was a revelation to me. Here was what seemed to me 
a living school of art, absolutely native and original. 
Modern art interests me very much, and I have studied 
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itinmany lands. But I have to confess that it generally 
leaves me with an uneasy feeling that the painters, 
though often very able, are painting to illustrate 
theories of art, to experimentalise in technique, but 
that they have not a message. Now, it seems to me 
that all great schools in the past have been dominated 
by some realisation of beauty which they wished to 
reveal. Here in Canada was a school which was 
obviously dominated by a passionate desire to express 
the beauty underlying Canadian scenery. They were 
not mere copyists of the externals of this beauty, but 
summarised its essential qualities. The pictures had 
the same exciting effect on me that seeing the work of 
the great Spanish painters had on me in Spain. As 
the Spaniards did, they revealed to me the inner 
beauty of their country. I had never heard of this 
young school of Canadian painting, and it was only. 
afterwards I learned how truly the pictures had inter- 
preted to me the mind of the painters. 

That afternoon we said farewell regretfully to 
Ottawa and our kind hosts. As we travelled along, 
I was looking out of the window as usual, and could 
not for a time-make out why the scenery looked quite 
different to me from what it had done in previous 
journeys. Suddenly I realised that the pictures I 
had seen in the morning had opened my eyes to the 
beauty of the Canadian colour and form and had 
revealed Canadian atmosphere to'me. It was just 
what Greco and Velasquez did for me in relation to 
Spanish scenery, and in a lesser degree what Corot 
in his earlier work did for me in France, and what I- 
think Crome and Constable might do for an observant 
foreigner in England. From that day Canadian art 
became one of my leading interests. 

Our next stop was at Montreal. I had been there 
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in 1923, and by a curious coincidence had arrived 
on the same day of the month, and found myself 
lodged in the same pleasant home and meeting 
old friends everywhere. Lady Drummond collected 
a luncheon-party of men of outstanding interest. 
Judge Greenshields, Sir F. Williams Taylor and many 
others entertained us with charming hospitality. I 
had an all-too-short talk with my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Stephen Leacock, and another with General 
Sir Arthur Currie, the head of McGill University. 
A heavy snow storm prevented our seeing the great 
ski-ing competition we had been promised. Lectures, 
concerts, and services drew the usual crowds, invoked 
the usual enthusiasm, and the usual kind discrimina- 
ting comments in the Press. 

Here I had two private treats. Mr. Eric Brown and 
my friend Mr. Parkin had told the artists of my coming 
and of my interest in their work, so a friend, Mr. 
Claxton, lent a house, and the artists filled it with their 
pictures. And so I met a large number of them and 
had a long and interesting afternoon, learning more of 
the meaning of their work. My second treat was due 
to my host, Mr. Braithwaite. He invited to dinner 
a gentleman who is an art connoisseur and who has 
much to do with the Museum of Art. After dinner 
he and I went over to the Museum, lit it all up, and 
studied the collection. It is not yet very important, 
but it includes much of interest. Then we went to 
the Van Horne house, where Miss Van Horne allowed 
us to browse round through the wonderful collection. 
It was made by the great engineer, whose life-work 
may be seen in the windings of the C.P.R. through 
the Rockies; he himself was also a painter and had a 
rare and discriminating judgment in pictures. The 
collection ranges from the primitives, through Greco 
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and Goya, to Cezamex. It is very catholic and 
every example is first-rate. But it is not the mere 
result of wealth. Every picture was bought as the 
result of Sir Robert Van Horne’s personal taste, and 
the collection is consequently very instructive. We 
spent many happy hours there, and I trust I may 
some day go again. 

So another happy visit came to an end sie quickly, 
alas! as all our visits did. Our next journey took us 
to Niagara. ‘This was a pure outing. We were left 
to ourselves and enjoyed a complete rest. ‘The sun 
shone, and we did all the proper things, going under 
Falls, and so on. Of course we met friends: one of 
Mr. Boyle’s inexhaustible series of nieces appeared 
with a motor-car and took some of the party for a drive. 
We were always having family reunions. At Van- 
couver, for instance, Mr. Cooter possessed a whole 
colony of relations. This visit to Niagara was a great 
day for the boys. 

But we had to get to work again, and so we went on 
to Hamilton. I have never seen a town so full of 
trees, and the country round through which I was 
taken a long drive must be lovely in the summer. It 
is one of the fruit gardens of Canada. ‘The enthusiasm 
was as usual great, and all our various activities were 
warmly received, and as usual we were overwhelmed 
with hospitality. I stayed with a charming gentleman, 
Mr. Scott, the brother of the Prolocutor of the 
Convocation of York. His house brings to my 
mind another instance of the independence of mind 
which seems to be characteristic of Canada. Like 
many of my hosts, he has made a small collection of 
pictures and enjoys their possession. In England or 
the States, it is very rare to find anyone who trusts his 
own judgment in buying pictures. They only buy 
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what has an imprimatur either from age or from the 
judgment of critics. The Canadians are too unself- 
conscious in mind for this. If they like pictures, they 
buy them just for the pleasure they receive. One 
evening at Hamilton, I met a new type of young men 
with whom I could discuss matters. ‘They were 
young officers, a fine, manly lot, and we discussed all 
kinds of things till well into the next morning. 

Then onto London. These small cities are charm- 
ingly laid out, broad streets with double avenues and 
pleasant detached houses well set back. I stayed with 
the Archbishop of Ontario, a Welshman with a keen 
sense of humour, whose kind wife made my stay very 
happy. ‘There was a humorous pleasure in going 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, crossing the Thames, and 
driving down Piccadilly and Pall Mall. Our arrivals 
everywhere were greeted with distinguished receptions, 
but London was unique in meeting us with a band, 
which marched before us into the town, while the Boy 
Scouts, as was often the case, formed a guard of 
honour, the Mayor having first made a speech of 
welcome from a platform at, the station. 

The next morning I was fetched early by car to be 
in time for a luncheon at Stratford. We had an 
exciting drive, and should certainly not have been in 
time if we had not had a powerful car and an expert 
driver, for the snow had drifted badly in places over 
slippery, frozen roads. In one place, we had to get 
out and walk, and there we left four cars in trouble, 
but we managed to get along with many skids and much 
lurching, and we tried to conceal our anxieties under 
cheerful conversation. So we did arrive in time 
and had a jolly, hearty lunch, with songs and speeches. 
I had charming hosts in the Rectory, the Rector 
diffusing cheerfulness. The rest of the party followed 
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later in the day, and the enthusiasm was tremendous. 
The clergyman from the little town of St. Mary had 
told me that all his parishioners had wished to come 
in, and when they found it would be hopeless to get 
seats, they organised the whole town in groups to 
“ listen-in.” 

Here I had a new interest. I visited a Secondary 
School, and had a grand evening with a lot of the older 
boys, and heard much of their sports and games and 
other interests. Here also I had a great pleasure. 
Three men asked to see me, and there in the hall I 
found three great strong railwaymen standing. Two 
were the sons of the house-carpenter at my old home 
in Scotland and the other the son of another man on 
the place. I had known them as little boys. We had 
a great talk, and the next day I visited them in their 
homes and saw their families. Reminiscences poured 
out. It was a happy evening, and I was glad to write 
to their widowed mother and tell her how comfortably 
they were settled and what splendid grandchildren she 
had. And so we went on to Toronto, having made 
many new links and carrying happy memories with us. 

We had been a little afraid of Toronto. There is 
such a high standard of music there that we thought 
they might be critical. But it turned out that nowhere 
was the appreciation more generous or the enthusiasm 
more general. On our arrival there was a touching cere- 
mony. After a reception and speeches at the splendid 
municipal buildings, we went out robed on to the 
steps. ‘The traffic had been stopped and a great crowd 
thronged the area. The choir sang Fustorum Anme, 
by Byrd, and then I laid a wreath on the Cenotaph, 
after which the National Anthem was sung. It was 
a striking and touching ceremony. I stayed with the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Ross, who, with his wife, 
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dispensed the most generous hospitality in their 
official house. They had a reception for the whole 
party and invited most of the leading citizens to meet 
us. I lectured on the Prayer Book to vast congrega- 
tions in two United Churches, one Presbyterian 
tradition and one Methodist, but the greatest crowds, 
of course, followed the choir. How many were turned 
away in the morning I don’t know, but as I passed I 
saw immense queues leading to all the churches where 
they were to sing. At the concert in the afternoon 
the Mounted Police had to clear the streets, and in the 
evening 3,500 people were in St. Paul’s Church, and, 
according to the police estimate, over 10,000 were 
turned away. So an extra service was arranged for 
five o’clock on Monday, and even for that the queue 
began to form early.in the morning. At the evening 
concert on Monday the seats could have been disposed 
of many times over. Dr. Fellowes in his account has 
spoken of the welcome given us by the Bishop, 
Canon Cody, and Canon Plumptre. Dr. Cody, 
who was at one time Minister of Education in the 
Provincial Government, holds a remarkable place both 
in the civil and ecclesiastical life of Toronto, and at 
‘the service at St. Paul’s he preached a striking sermon. 
Meanwhile, I had my own little treats. Most of the 
School of Seven, the pioneers of the new school of 
painting, were away, but I had along and very interest- 
ing afternoon with Lawren Harris in his studio, 
studying his work and hearing all about the movement, 
and he allowed me to stay on for an interesting gather- 
ing of young art students, which he holds once a week 
for discussion, not necessarily on art but on all kinds 
of subjects which he thinks may be useful for 
broadening their minds. It was a great experience. 
Then I went off to Hart House, where Burgon 
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Bickersteth, the son of Canon Bickersteth of Canter- 
bury, had a party for me. An old acquaintance, 
Professor Wrong, the historian, was there, the President 
of Trinity College (the Church college), the Chaplain 
of Hart House, and a fine group of students, some of 
whom I hope to see again, as they are coming over as 
Rhodes scholars. Later we visited the new buildings 
of Trinity College. Hart House is a remarkable 
institution, a kind of focus for life among the under- 
graduates, and Burgon Bickersteth is doing a great 
work there. I can imagine no greater thing than 
the work he is doing in helping to mould the characters 
of young men in the vigorous atmosphere of a new 
country. 

Toronto is in a fair way to become one of the great 
Universities of the world. Already its research work, 
especially in medicine, is famous. The Universities 
of Canada are a great evidence of the intellectual 
vigour of the country. No other new Universities 
seem to me to have passed more rapidly out of the 
stage of being mere schools for teaching into the region 
of research work than they have done. Medicine and 
agriculture are at present the main directions in which 
this work is going on, but other things are coming on 
too, and the quality of what has been achieved augurs 
great things for the future. The Rhodes Scholar 
system, too, is working here just as Rhodes meant it 
to work, and the Rhodes scholars are becoming a 
force. 

Towards midnight we started for new fields; we 
were to have a glance into the romantic regions of 
French Canada. At Montreal, though two-thirds 
of the population are French, the energy and com- 
mercial enterprise of the city is mainly in the popula- 
tion of British origin, and one feels that one is in the 
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same kind of city as Toronto, though with picturesque 
elements which the French supply. But the genius 
of the French-Canadian lies in the farm. There is 
nothing more romantic in the world than French 
Canada. Behind it lies that wonderful history that 
Parkman pictured so brilliantly. Behind it too lies 
the ancien régime in France. The Church holds it 
together with an influence which exists now in no other 
land. Quebec is the living centre of this strange 
agricultural community, and Quebec has a unique 
atmosphere. ‘There society has none of the charac- 
teristics of the New World. A dinner-party has the 
flavour of the old aristocratic time of Europe. 

Of course, we did not expect the same interest in our 
work in the French as we had found in the English 
parts of Canada, but many of them were deeply inter- 
ested and showed warm sympathy. The English 
were full of enthusiasm, though they are a small 
community. We had a dignified service in the 
cathedral, a pleasant Georgian building with splendid 
plate given by George III, and we had concerts and 
lectures. Sir John Fitzpatrick, who, though he is 
of Irish extraction, has all the flavour of the ancien 
régime, took us with charming courtesy round the 
Ursuline Convent and the Laval College and other 
places of interest. The Bishop and Mrs. Williams, 
with whom I stayed, belonged to old Quebec families, 
and gave us the same feeling of coming from an old 
and gracious tradition. Even a Rotary lunch where I 
spoke was different in atmosphere from what I had seen 
elsewhere. ‘The old segregation of the two races is 
slowly breaking down, and one cannot help feeling 
that as Canada develops in the consciousness of its 
national life, the French tradition will form a most ~ 
valuable element in its civilisation. I must not forget 
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to mention one striking personality who stands for 
much in the English community. I mean the poet- 
priest Canon Scott, who in the War made a record 
worthy of the romantic traditions of Quebec. 

One of the charms of Canada is that every province 
has so individual a character, and is ready to make so 
individual a contribution to the Canadian. national 
character, bringing into it qualities drawn from 
differences of historical background as well as differ- 
ences of present environment. 

In the Western plains, you see those eyes which look 
as if they had never seen anything which was not clean 
—the habit of steady, fixed contemplation which comes 
from looking out on vast expanses and living a life 
of little complication, while the character has the manli- 
ness and self-confidence that comes to pioneers. When 
such eyes look steadily into yours, you feel a sense of 
pettiness in regard to your own life. 

In Ontario, the energy and activity of a commercial 
community stand out against a background of an old 
farming stock; but it has been settled long enough 
for culture in music and painting to emerge. 

In Quebec, you find an ancient and engrained civili- 
sation, a settled agricultural population, in a land full 
of mysteries and legends, and rich in the memory of 
stirring deeds. 

And then you come, as we did, to the old settled 
Maritime Provinces. ‘These have history behind them 
almost as romantic as that of Quebec. There are 
the loyalists in New Brunswick, who left their all in 
the States and moved into the wilds, rather than lose 
their allegiance to the British Crown, and the Scotch 
in Nova Scotia, who brought with them the atmosphere 
of Scottish life and character, and have preserved it. 

Canada has indeed a background of history, of a rich 
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and varied kind, and this is a good omen for the future, 
for there is much truth in the old saying that those do 
best for those who come after them who best remem- 
ber those who were before them. In the present life 
in Canada, the Maritimes have one remarkable dis- 
tinction. They have probably produced a larger 
number of distinguished men than any other province. 
It is astonishing how many of the leading men right 
across the continent were raised in these provinces, 
where life is so near to the land. 

We were sorry to leave the stately beauty of Quebec. 
It stands up on its rock overlooking the great estuary 
of the St. Lawrence, looking out on to the varied forest 
scenery where its hardy and industrious pioneers are 
still always pushing forward, reclaiming land for 
cultivation. Its old houses and churches tell the story 
of the stormy past, and side by side Montcalm and 
Wolfe seem to haunt it. It is a good thing that in that 
final struggle which brought Canada to the English 
Crown, neither side need feel shame. ‘Two singularly 
noble characters led the two sides. Both were killed, 
unstained in honour, to be honoured by both nations. 

But we had to push on. Our next visit was to 
Moncton, a little railway town which reminded me of 
Rugby, where I was Rector for fourteen years. ‘There 
is an atmosphere about a community of railway men 
which always makes me happy in a railway town. 
I stayed with a leading tradesman, who with his 
admirable wife is deep in all the activities of the life 
of the town. A very happy home it was, enlivened 
by the daughter’s pleasant singing. We had a great 
Rotarian lunch, and the usual concerts, lectures, and 
services, special trains coming in from the country 
round. 

Again I had personal interests. I was introduced to 
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the activities of the Rotarians. They undertake the 
care of all the boys in the town who have no advantages, 
and who would normally tend to drift into the street- 
corner type. The centre of their work is a Boy Scout 
troop. They keep it small, but have a large waiting- 
list from which boys are only promoted into the troop 
when they have proved themselves. ‘The effect on 
self-respect is wonderful. I have never seen a troop 
where such a cheery, jolly atmosphere is so happily 
combined with strict discipline and efficiency. Even 
the games are really splendid training in alertness and 
discipline, though they are full of fun. After visiting 
this troop, my host, who knew my interest in young 
men, had got a lot together and we had a great talk. 
These were mainly young business men and formed 
an organisation of their own something like the 
Rotarians, and carried on independent philanthropic 
activities, developing a keen sense of citizenship. I 
have seldom enjoyed an evening more or been in a more 
alert atmosphere. I shall never forget Moncton. 

Our next stop was for Sunday in Halifax. I found 
in the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Tory, with whom I 
stayed, a brother of the capable head of the University 
of Edmonton. Either I was exceptionally lucky in 
my many hosts or the mental atmosphere of Canada is, 
as I believe it to be, singularly interesting. Govern- 
ment House is an old Georgian house, roomy and com- 
fortable. ‘The whole town has a settled air of antiquity, 
but without the picturesqueness of Quebec, and it was 
not looking its best as the thaw had begun. 

I preached in two Georgian churches : in the morn- 
ing at a queer, picturesque place, built, at the instigation 
of the Duke of Kent, in circular form, as he said he 
wished for no corners for the devil to hide in ; in the 
evening at the oldest Anglican church in Canada, where 
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the choir had been singing in the morning. There 
were in it many interesting monuments and records 
of the past, and among them I found the monument 
of a great-great-uncle of mine, who led the loyalists 
up from the States and died, as recorded, from the 
inclemency of the climate. I was glad to find that I 
had a link with these old loyalists. ‘The choir sang 
in the evening in the handsome new cathedral. For 
the rest, the record is as usual of crowds and enthu- 
siasm, of meeting many people and finding relations and 
friends. 

And so on to Saint John. I stayed with charming 
hosts, Sir Douglas Hazen and his wife. Over the 
mantelpiece there was a fine portrait by Copley of an 
ancestor who had come here from Massachusetts as 
a loyalist, and there was a hole through the picture 
made by the bayonet of a revolutionary soldier who 
looted his house in Massachusetts. But the picture 
was saved, and with it a little fine old plate. Every- 
thing had been well managed at Saint John,and the only 
complaint was the usual one of the numbers who could 
not find admittance. We had a splendid service in the 
church, which has history, behind it, and a fine royal 
coat-of-arms brought from Massachusetts by the 
loyalists. 

Then came the sad parting. Major Ney and Mr. 
Healy had to leave us, and a little of our feeling was 
expressed in our cheers as they left the gangway of 
the ship. But only a little. I know that we all felt 
deep down in our hearts a genuine sadness of the 
breaking up of our fellowship and the ending of our 
joyous adventure. 

What experiences we had had! What kindness 
we had received! What immense new interests had 
been added to our lives! A few weeks before, Canada — 
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had been little more than a name to us. Now it 
was a land of friends, a land full of infinite variety of 
interest, a land of incredible possibilities. 

The return voyage was very pleasant, the weather 
fine, and no casualties. Another delightful captain, 
Captain Griffiths, spoilt us all by his kindness. The 
boys had a great time and we made many friends among 
our fellow-passengers. We gave a concert and took 
the service on Sunday, and joined in all the amusements 
of the ship. 

And so the tour is over, a joyous adventure indeed, 
but I believe a useful piece of work, useful to us cer- 
tainly and to Canada too, I hope. 

Before I close I must sum up my impressions. The 
warmth of our welcome came from many causes. 
Canadians felt that Westminster and Windsor, the two 
places which stand out most in their minds as suggest- 
ing all that the Old Country means, had held out a 
hand in good-fellowship to them, and they sprang to 
respond to it. ‘Then Windsor and St. George’s seemed 
to come very close to the King, and appealed to all the 
warmth of their loyalty. 

But what we had come to do was in itself interesting 
to them. Our music was new both in character and 
rendering. ‘They have first-rate music of their own, 
and much good music comes to them from outside, 
but the music of the great traditions of the English 
Cathedrals as rendered by a Cathedral choir was 
something with which they were not familiar. They 
found it interesting, and the organists and choirmasters — 
throughout the country felt that they had a new 
standard to set before the people which would im- 
mensely help their work. 

And finally, there was a directly religious effect. 
Religious-minded people found worship presented to 
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them in a way that was really uplifting, and the com- 
munity realised the value of worship in religious life 
with a new intensity. I have myself no doubt that 
it is the religious impression that will be the most 
lasting and important effect of our tour. 

But the impression made on us was great too. 
Every one of us felt, I know, that we had come up 
against a new and inspiring aspect of life, and we have 
all realised more fully the serious importance of our 
own work. We came back to our services with a 
reverence and awe which familiarity had perhaps 
somewhat deadened before. 

For myself, the study of the Canadian mind was an 
outstanding interest. I had rather more opportunity 
than the others of mixing with all kinds of men and 
having talks on many subjects. In the first place, 
I always stayed in private houses, and they varied 
immensely in type. Governors and judges, bishops and 
parochial clergy, professors and leaders in commerce 
and trade, tradesmen and private citizens—all in turn 
admitted me into their family life. And the frankness 
and unselfconsciousness of their character as well as the 
complete absence of any taint of snobbishness made 
it possible quickly to break through barriers, and come 
to terms of easy and friendly intercourse. After every 
visit I felt that I knew my hosts well and had heard 
much about the things which filled their lives. 

Besides, all my hosts took trouble to give me 
opportunities of meeting other people on easy terms, 
which led to my hearing about many sides of Canadian 
life. Then there were the gatherings of young men, 
undergraduates, soldiers, airmen, business men, Ordina- 
tion candidates, older boys in schools, and as I was 
many hours with them with the freest, most natural 
talk, I had a real chance of studying the working of 
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their minds. Then there were many long talks in 
trains and elsewhere with chance acquaintances, 
farmers, lawyers, troopers of the Mounted Con- 
stabulary, schoolmasters, professors, artists, musicians, 
artisans. So that I had a remarkable opportunity 
of studying their ways of thought and attitude 
towards life, considering the shortness of my visit. 

My general impression is, that in no community 
that I have known—and I have studied many—have I 
found so general an independence of mind. ‘They are 
not self-assertive, for they are curiously unself- 
conscious. ‘They don’t try to be clever or to impress 
you by the use of second-hand thought. ‘They just 
say what they think and talk about what interests them. 
That is why I believe they have such a capacity for 
pursuing original veins of thought, which bear fruit 
in the research work of their Universities, in their 
development of an independent school of art, and the 
kind of interest they are giving to music, in their 
independence of mind in collecting pictures, in such 
samples of philanthropic work as the Rotarians at 
Moncton, and in the hundred-and-one ways in which 
they stamp their life with originality. Since I came 
home I have had the opportunity of a long talk with 
the head of an Oxford college who has had much to 
do with Rhodes scholars, and his experience.coincides 
exactly with this impression of mine. 

So far the absorption of the bulk of the people in 
the mere necessity of making a living has prevented the 
development of some lines of culture. Architecture, 
for instance, has made little progress, but they are 
preparing for it in the taste and foresight they show in 
planning their new towns, and in the admirable judg- 
ment they show in choosing sites for their public 
buildings. But men who can think for themselves are 
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sure to learn, and the originality which has emerged 
in painting must follow in other directions. ‘Their 
school of art was not fostered and nursed into being, 
but forced its way into life by the energy and originality 
of a small group of men who had none of what are 
generally considered necessary advantages, but who 
worked through countless difficulties with the most 
unselfish devotion. 

The other impression which forced itself on me was 
the passion of Canadians for Canada. Their patriotism 
is not of the flag-waving kind, nor does it come from 
self-assertion or conceit. They suffer from almost 
too much self-distrust, but they want to do what they 
can for Canada. 
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By THE Rev. Dr. Epmunp H. FELLOWES 


I 
OUR PRELIMINARY WORK 


As soon as the Dean and Chapter of Westminster had 
consented to allow twelve of the Abbey choristers, 
under the charge of Mr. Sydney Nicholson, to join 
with us in our expedition to Canada in the place of 
- our own boys, Mr. Nicholson and I were faced with 
two tasks, firstly, the choice of the music to be sung, 
and secondly, the welding together of the men and 
boys into one choir. 

During the two months which had already elapsed 
since the parents of the Windsor boys,had given their 
approval to the tour, I had nearly completed my 
selection ; but this had to be considerably modified 
when dealing with the repertory of the two choirs, 
and the hymns and chants had still to be chosen. 
Here I may say that from the very outset of the 
undertaking and throughout the entire tour, Mr. 
Nicholson and I, whose friendship dates from under- 
graduate days at Oxford more than thirty years ago, 
found ourselves in complete sympathy and agreement 
in dealing with all matters relating to the music. 
Co-operation on these lines proved to be an invaluable 
source of strength in handling many problems and 
minor difficulties. 

As regards the choice of music, we limited ourselves 
exclusively to English music, and aimed at representing 
the various schools of composition ; for the special 
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purpose of the tour the works even of Palestrina and 
Bach would have been out of place. We understood 
that we should not visit more than twenty centres 
(the number did actually work out at eighteen), and 
there was therefore no need for a large selection ; 
this was emphasised by the difficulty of having to 
carry with us about two dozen copies of each work. 

For the Communion Office we chose two settings ; 
those of Basil Harwood in A flat and Charles Wood in 
A minor. As we took part in no more than three 
choral Eucharists during the tour, we confined our- 
selves to Wood’s music, the peculiarly devotional 
character of which suited the choir most admirably, 
a beautiful effect being produced on each occasion. 
For the Te Deum and Benedictus we took Harwood in 
A flat and Stanford in C; and for the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis Stanford in C, Walmisley in D 
minor, the ‘‘ Short ” service of Byrd, and Gibbons in F. 

The choice of anthems involved much consideration, 
and eventually we chose the following fifteen as being 
representative of the various periods of composition, 
and as bringing in the majority of the names that stand 
out conspicuously in English Church music : 


Hide not Thou Thy face . . Richard Farrant 1530-1580 
Justorum animae . . William Byrd 1543-1623 
Hosanna to the Son of David . Orlando Gibbons 1583-1625 
Gloria in excelsis (Sing, my soul) Thomas Weelkes ¢. 1576-1623 
O Lord, the maker of all eet William Mundy died ¢. 1591 
O sing unto the Lord. Henry Purcell 1658-1695 
Lift up your heads A . John Blow 1648-1703 
O clap your hands together . Maurice Greene 1695-1755 
Ascribe unto the Lord . John Travers 1706-1758 
O where shall wisdom be aah ? William Boyce 1710-1779 
Godisaspirit . 5 W. Sterndale Bennett 1816-1875 
Ascribe unto the Lord . . Samuel Sebastian Wesley 1810-1876 
O Saviour of the world . - John Goss 1800-1880 
Glorious and powerful God . Charles Villiers Stanford 1852-1924 
Iwas glad . ° . - C. Hubert H, Parry 1848-1918 
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Partly owing to the fact that the latter part of the 
tour fell in the season of Lent, we found in actual 
practice that this repertory of anthems was rather too 
small. We did not perhaps realise beforehand how 
large a number of anthems we should be required to 
sing in each city visited by us ; we seldom gave fewer 
than three services or performances in any city, and 
in the course of these we generally sang three anthems 
at Evensong, six in our concert-programme, and 
perhaps five or six more as illustrations to my 
lectures on Church Music. We should have been 
very glad to have had with us three or four more 
good examples of the nineteenth century and modern 
schools. 

But the choice that we did make is worth examining 
in some detail. Both as regards the concert-pro- 
gramme and the music to be sung in church, we 
decided to make the aim at popularity only the third 
point of consideration. The chief point was intrinsic 
worth as based upon suitability ; the second was 
representativeness. The fact that our choice did 
achieve a very wide popularity throughout Canada 
among all classes of worshippers and in various schools 
of churchmanship is in itself a very significant point 
in this connection. The list, as we printed it, is 
practically chronological. It might have been interest- 
ing to include some example of 'Taverner’s work, but 
great sixteenth-century names like those of Tallis, 
Tye, and Robert White had also to be crowded out. 
The polyphonic school was represented by two im- 
portant works of Gibbons and Weelkes; Richard 
Farrant’s little anthem, as being suitable for Lenten 
use ; Byrd’s Fustorum anime, which proved a most 
fortunate choice when we were suddenly called 
upon to sing at the Cenotaph in Toronto; we also 
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sang this anthem on several occasions with special 
reference to those who had given their lives in the 
Great War. 

Purcell’s O sing unto the Lord and Blow’s Lift up 
your heads, which Mr. Nicholson had recently edited, 
were good examples of the Restoration School. The 
eighteenth century was represented by three different 
types of anthem in vogue at that period. Greene’s 
O clap your hands is a very fine massive bit of writing, 
and it stands as a purely choral work without accom- 
paniment ; certain characteristics of this anthem, such 
as the simple, broad treatment which causes the phrase 
“For God is the King of all the earth ” to stand out 
in relief, were commented on by me in connection 
with the performance on various occasions. Ascribe 
unto the Lord, by Travers, was chosen to illustrate 
the elaborate style of organ accompaniment and the 
special effects which were in fashion among the 
eighteenth-century organists as. well as the florid 
character of the vocal writing. This anthem was 
especially popular and was performed more often at 
my lectures than in church during the tour; the 
solos in this anthem were on most of these occasions 
sung by Messrs. Key and Akeroyd, who interpreted 
them most effectively. Boyce’s O where shall wisdom 
be found? was the third anthem of this group, and it 
served well to exemplify the use of the “ verse ” 
sections which were such a notable feature of the 
English anthem at that period; this work also gave 
opportunity for hearing the boys’ voices both in solo 
and duet. < 

Lean as is the period which covers nearly two 
centuries after the death of Purcell, there are certain 
composers, besides those just mentioned, who at 
times rose conspicuously above the prevailing medio- 
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crity. Battishill, Attwood, the elder Wesley, and 
T. A. Walmisley are among these, and it was a matter 
for much regret that no anthems by these men could 
find room in our selection. 

Among notable nineteenth-century composers, W. 
Sterndale Bennett, the younger Wesley, and Goss died 
within five years of each other, the last-named in 1880. 
No one could accuse Samuel Sebastian Wesley of 
being a typical or conventional ‘ Victorian”; his 
ideas about Church music in all its aspects were far 
in advance of his time. Ardent for reform, intolerant 
of what was cheap and vulgar, his utterances are 
strangely in conformity with those of many leading 
Church musicians to-day, and in his own time Wesley 
courageously fought his battles almost single-handed. 
There was no question but that Wesley must be 
included in our repertory, yet it was most difficult 
to decide which of his anthems was the most suitable 
for our special purpose. We chose Ascribe unto the 
Lord. ‘The opening recitatives served to show the 
admirable quality of the men’s voices in unison, while 
the lovely quartet ‘‘ O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness’ proved an attraction to our Canadian 
audiences, just as it always does in an English cathedral. 
Goss’s O Saviour of the world was found very 
serviceablein Lent, and when carefully phrased, as it 
was by the choir, it has much merit and was popular. 
The most popular piece of all that we performed, 
whether sacred or secular, was Bennett’s God is a 
spirit. As all choirmasters know, it is easier to reach 
a high degree of finish in performing a work of this 
character than in many another which may have greater 
artistic value. Popular demand compelled us to sing 
this little unaccompanied anthem in every place we 
visited, and it is probable that in its performance the 
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choir reached its highest degree of finish and technical 
excellence ; yet it was interesting to notice, particularly 
in the later stages of the tour, how constant repetition, 
that supreme test of artistic values, had the effect of 
wearing it a little threadbare. 

Parry and Stanford are outstanding names in modern 
English music, and Parry’s setting of Psalm 122 was an 
obvious choice for the tour, seeing that it was written 
for the Coronation of King Edward VII in West- 
minster Abbey and was repeated there at the Corona- 
tion of King George V._ The present choristers of the 
Abbey are of necessity too young to have sung on 
either of these historic occasions, but it provided one 
more link in binding together the two sections of the 
Windsor-Westminster choir in Canada, because 
Messrs. Boyle, Naylor, Smith, and Cooter as well as 
myself had, as members of the St. George’s Chapel 
choir, taken our places in the special Coronation choir 
and sung this anthem in the Abbey on both these 
memorable occasions. Stanford’s anthem Glorious and 
powerful God, though full of vigour, is comparatively 
slight in design, but this composer was also represented 
by his fine Morning and Evening Service in C major. 
As a kind of reserve piece, Mr. Nicholson included in 
the printed list of anthems which we took out Handel’s 
Let the bright Seraphim. It was thought that his 
twelve boys might perhaps sing it in unison, but 
it was not used during the tour, and thus the clear 
line was drawn between English and foreign com- 
positions. 

The choice of psalms and chants next occupied our 
attention. It was obviously desirable that we should 
prepare no more than a small number of psalms for 
use in these special services. To take out a full 
equipment of psalters and chant-books would have been 
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cumbersome ; and, as each wing of the choir in its 
work at home was accustomed to an entirely different 
method of pointing the psalms, it would have occupied 
far more time than was available for the attainment of 
efficiency in this important branch of our work if 
we had aimed at preparing a large number of psalms. 
Moreover, there was no obligation whatever to follow 
the Prayer-book scheme for each day of the month 
during the tour. We chose seven psalms to represent 
various phases of devotion ; five of these we arranged 
to sing to Anglican chants and two in plainsong. In 
this way, we were prepared to adapt ourselves to the 
tastes and the habitual usage of any Anglican church 
in which we might be invited to perform Mattins and 
Evensong. In actual experience, we met with no 
occasion for using the plainsong chants during 
thetour. Our choice of Anglican chants was represen- 
tative, and it included excellent examples of this 
particularly English form of musical composition by 
Battishill, Camidge, S. S. Wesley, Turle, and Goss. 
The system of pointing used by us followed the 
S.P.C.K. Psalter Newly Pointed in a general way ; 
and we may claim that the choir, wherever it went, 
provided an admirable demonstration of the best 
manner of Anglican chanting, securing, as they did, an 
ideal compromise between the conventional square 
rhythm of the chant-form and the freedom of speech- 
rhythm associated with plainsong. 

Ten hymns completed our repertory for the church 
services. ‘The first two were designed to serve as 
Office-hymns to be sung after the first Lesson. For 
Light of gladness the splendid tune (“‘ Song 13’) of 
Orlando Gibbons was chosen, and O Trinity most 
blessed light was sung to “ Proper Sarum Melody.” — 
For the rest we selected The King of love, which we 
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sang to the beautiful old Irish melody, ‘“‘ St. Columba,” 
and we used this with most moving effect during the 
Administration at the choral Celebrations of Holy 
Communion. The other choices were: When all 
Thy mercies, O my God, to the “ Bristol” tune in 
Ravenscroft’s Psalter ; O worship the King to the “ Old 
104th,” also in Ravenscroft; Fesus, where’er Thy 
people meet, to “‘ Wareham,” by W. Knapp; Christ 
its our corner-stone, to S. S. Wesley’s “‘ Harewood ” ; 
and Love divine, to Stanford’s “‘ Airedale.” For the 
Procession we took Blessed city, heavenly Salem, to 
Henry Smart’s tune “‘ Regent Square,” coupled with 
part of the “Old Hundredth ” to the well-known 
Bourgeois tune, with ‘‘ fauxbourdon ” by John Dow- 
land. For the Responses and Preces we used the 
simple Ferial setting. Our choice of music for the 
concert-programme will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

Our next task was to weld the two sections of the 
choir into one. It is not perhaps generally realised 
in how many small details the usage of the cathedrals 
and collegiate choirs in England varies. For example, 
a fair number of different psalters are employed for 
** pointing ’’ the psalms, and even within the limits 
of the same psalter the usage of individual choirs is 
far from being identical ; and the possibilities of variety 
in singing the Responses, etc., are almost unlimited. 
And the actual interpretation of the Anthems and 
Services, quite apart from such matters as speed and 
phrasing, necessarily varies in accordance with the 
taste of individual choirmasters. From this it will 
readily be understood that it was no light task that lay 
before us, but it was greatly facilitated by the intelli- 
gence as well as the enthusiasm with which each 
member of the two choirs approached the difficulties. 
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It was decided that the simpler course was for the 
gentlemen of the Windsor choir to conform to the 
usage of the Abbey, with which the boys were already 
familiar. 

The first practice took place in the Song-School at 
the Abbey on November 17th. After some hard and 
very useful work, the choir adjourned into the Abbey 
itself and sang Gibbons’s Magnificat and one or two 
anthems in the choir-stalls. The general effect 
proved most satisfactory for a first experiment. A 
very pleasant evening was subsequently spent with 
Mr. Nicholson, who kindly entertained the Windsor 
contingent at supper in his house. The next combined 
practice was held also at the Abbey on January sth. 
The first part of this practice took place in the Song- 
School. After tea at the Choir-School we went into 
the Abbey and did some important work, special 
attention being paid to the Psalms and Responses ; 
a “‘ Procession” was also rehearsed. The Dean of 
Westminster addressed a few words to the choir and 
wished all its members God-speed. A small number 
of invited guests were present in the Abbey at this 
rehearsal, and also some representatives of the Press. 
The following is an extract from an account which 
appeared on the next morning in The Times : 


CHOIRS’ VISIT TO CANADA 
REHEARSAL IN ABBEY ~ 


It has been already announced that “ the Gentlemen of 
his Majesty’s Free Chapel of St. George in Windsor 
Castle,’ with the choristers of Westminster Abbey, will 
start for a musical tour in Canada before the end of this 
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month. An elaborate itinerary from east to west has been 
arranged, and it is reckoned that at a moderate estimate it 
will include some 12,000 miles of travel by sea and land. 
But the object of this tour is something very different from 
the many larger ones made by virtuoso choirs, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. It is not for the display of 
unusual vocal ability, and this is not a concert- tour or one 
intended primarily for entertainment. 

A rehearsal in Westminster Abbey last night (held in 
private, save for the presence of a few invited guests) 
showed clearly what the tour is intended to do, and that 
the combined forces of the two Peculiars should be able 
to do it effectively. A specimen service, Evensong with 
Procession, was rehearsed in every detail. The Rev. E. H. 
Fellowes, Minor Canon and Director of the Choir of St. 
George’s, sang the priest’s part of the office, and the choir 
was under the direction of Mr. S..H. Nicholson, Organist 
and Master of the Choristers of Westminster Abbey. 
Byrd’s ‘“‘ Short ” Magnificat (known as in D minor) and 
Stanford’s fine anthem Glorious and powerful God were 
chosen, but the things which received the greatest amount 
of attention in rehearsal were Versicles and Responses, the 
chanting of the Psalms, the intoning of the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the ordering of the Procession. 

What the choir is aiming to do is to show in the various 
Canadian cathedrals and parish churches which they will 
visit what the English cathedral tradition of service-music 
really is. It is a tradition which has been in existence for 
nearly four hundred years, and it was a particularly valuable 
object-lesson to see and hear these singers who take part 
in the cathedral service twice daily rehearsing the simple 
parts of it with reverent care for the first principles or 
verbal accentuation and tonal balance. Undertaken in 
this spirit, the tour should be valuable, not only to the 
Canadian choirs and congregations, many of whom will 
hear the English tradition in its completeness for the first 
time, but also to the singers themselves, who in their daily 


1 The actual distance was about 15,500 miles. 
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work are particularly apt to suffer from the deadening 
effects of routine. 

The choir are taking with them a large repertory of 
Church music, all English and representative of all periods. 
They will sing services, the Holy Eucharist as well as 
Mattins and Evensong, in many Canadian churches, and a 
little pamphlet which has been issued for distribution con- 
tains the words of sixteen anthems, arranged chronolo- 
gically, from Farrant and Byrd to Parry’s I was glad, sung 
in Westminster Abbey at two Coronations. With this 
exception (a very suitable one, since this may be called a 
Royal choir visiting the King’s Dominions), the music has 
been purposely chosen to illustrate the daily cathedral 
service at its best and to suggest a repertory which choirs 
of less experience can also use. It may be added that the 
choir does not expect to spend all its time in church. It 
is also taking an attractive secular programme of part- 
songs, including those which the St. George’s Choir 
recently sang by command before their Majesties at 
Windsor. Further, since Mr. Nicholson is musical 
director of the Boy Scout movement in England and his 
choirboys are all keen Scouts, sing-songs and other gather- 
ings with Canadian Scouts are looked forward to as an 
essential part of the programme. 


On the afternoon of January 11th Mr. Nicholson 
brought the twelve boys to Windsor, and some hard 
work was put in on that evening and throughout the 
next day. ‘The combined choir sang both the ordinary 
choral services in St. George’s Chapel on January 12th, 
and three anthems were included at Evensong ; three 
rehearsals were held during the day. ‘Time was also 
found for showing the boys the State Apartments of 
the Castle and the Curfew Tower, and for a short 
walk in the private part of the Home Park. This visit 
was very pleasant and profitable to guests and hosts 
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alike. It gave us all the opportunity of getting to 
know each other and enabled us to start on our event- 
ful journey a week later as a consolidated choir and a 
band of friends. 

The choir was finally composed of the following : 

Boys——Harry Abbott, Wilfred Chappell, John 
Cruft, Eric Davy, John Hayward, Percy Hopkins, 
Peter King, William Knight, Leslie Mitchener, 
Bertram Piller, Lanham Titchener, Henry Wallace. 

Altos —Messrs. Fred Naylor, Frederick Smith, 
Wallis Searle. 

Tenors.—Messrs. Malcolm Boyle, Albert Watson, 
M.C., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Albert Key. 

Basses —Messrs. Eaton Cooter, A.R.C.M., Harry 
Akeroyd, M.M. 

Mr. Bell Kempton, the senior lay-clerk of St. 
George’s Chapel, found himself unable to undertake 
the strenuous journey, and this reduced the number of 
basses to two. In the Church services, except in the 
choral Eucharists when I was celebrant, and also in the 
concerts in the items which I was not conducting, I 
sang with the basses. Mr. Nicholson brought with 
the Abbey contingent Mr. Harry Barnes, formerly a 
chorister of the Abbey and now Scoutmaster of the 
boys, who not only assisted him in teaching and taking 
charge of the boys, but also looked after their music- 
books, cassocks, and surplices, and acted as “ cross- 
bearer” in the Processions and as “server ”’ at the 
Holy Communion services. The cassocks, surplices, 
and music-books of the adult singers were in the care 
of Mr. Watson throughout the tour, and much gratitude 
is due to him for the efficient way in which he carried 
out this arduous duty. It may be mentioned that in 
Mr. Watson’s charge also was a complete set of books 
containing services and anthems composed for men’s 
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voices, in view of the possible contingency of the boys 
breaking down with some epidemic. These books 
fortunately were not required for use in the tour. 
The allotment of the solo and ‘“ verse” work during 
the tour was left to the settlement of the lay-clerks 
whom it concerned. Among the three tenors, it was 
arranged that Mr. Watson should be responsible for 
the concert-work and Messrs. Boyle and Key for the 
church-work. Among the basses, Mr. Cooter under- 
took the concert-work and Mr. Akeroyd the church- 
work. 

On Friday, January 21st, we sailed from Liverpool. 
On board the R.M.S. Montrose that afternoon, while 
we were facing the photographers, the first somewhat 
informal musical performance of the tour was given, 
the boys singing one or two Scout-songs. We had 
anticipated many opportunities for rehearsing during 
the voyage, and we began well on the Saturday after- 
noon with a good practice in the dining-saloon ; and 
we also had the excellent intention of singing Mattins 
on the following day in the full cathedral manner. 
Like many other good intentions, this was doomed to 
failure. During the night, as we got clear of the north- 
west coast of Ireland, a stiff breeze sprang up and 
breakfast was but sparsely attended. Ten of the boys 
and half the men as well as a large number of the 
passengers had succumbed to the miseries of mal de 
mer, and all ideas of a Church service, choral or other- 
wise, had to be abandoned. The next day a gale 
bordering on a hurricane was blowing, and nothing in 
the way of choir-practice was possible until Thursday 
afternoon, when we got to work with a will, feeling 
that our opportunities had become rather seriously 
reduced. On the same evening we took part in a con- 
cert in the dining-room on behalf of the Seamen’s 
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Charities. Our section of the programme was as 
follows : 


Part-songs (2) Diaphenia Stanford 


() My bonny lass she smileth Morley 
THE CHoIrR 
Song On with the motley (from Pagliacci) Leoncavallo 


Mr. AtBert Watson, M.C. 
Part-song for Boys’ Voices 


(2) The Shepherd Walford Davies 
(2) In praise of May John Ireland 
THe WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHORISTERS 
Violin Solos (a) Pastoral Hurlstone 
(2) La Précieuse Couperin-Kreisler 
Dr. FELLOWES 
Song Orpheus with his lute Sullivan 


Lestiz MircHENER 
Part-song for Men’s Voices 


When Evening’s twilight Hatton 
THE GENTLEMEN OF H.M. CuHapsen oF St. GEORGE IN WINDSOR 
CASTLE 
Pianoforte Solos (a) Solfeggietto C. P. BE. Bach 
(4) Prelude in G. Minor Chopin 
LANHAM TITCHENER 
Duet é‘ Tenor and Baritone Lane Wilson 
Messrs, MAucotM BoyLz AND EATON CooTER 
Part-song When Allen-a-dale went a-hunting Pearsall 
THE CHOIR é 


One notable feature of this concert was the piano- 
forte playing of Lanham ‘Titchener, one of the 
choristers. 

The ship. continued to make bad weather, and the 
possibility of reaching Fredericton in time for Even- 
song in the Cathedral on Sunday, January 3oth, 
according to plan, gradually faded away. ‘This 
enabled us to redeem our promise to sing a fully 
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choral Mattins in the ship. The service was held at 
10.45 on Sunday, January 30th, and we sang Stanford 
in C. for the Canticles, and Sterndale Bennett’s God 
is a spirit for the anthem, in addition, of course, to 
chanting the Psalms and Responses in the usual 
cathedral manner. The unique incident of a full 
English cathedral service being performed in mid- 
Atlantic attracted considerable interest at home ; the 
details were communicated by wireless and were 
reported in the London newspapers on the following 
morning. I intoned the service and read the lessons. 
During one of the Lessons, a curious incident occurred. 
The ship suddenly listed over for a few minutes and 
then righted herself. It subsequently transpired that a 
child had accidentally pulled the “‘ man-overboard ” 
alarm, and the manceuvre of “ circuiting ”’ and other 
precautions according to regulation were immediately 
carried out. In the evening, the choir sang several 
anthems and a hymn to the passengers in the dining- 
saloon. 


a 
THE WESTERN PROVINCES 


ON Tuesday morning we landed at Saint John, N.B., 
and left in our special railway-coaches byspecial train for 
Fredericton. Fredericton was the only city we visited 
before reaching the Western Provinces, and this visit, 
owing to the lateness of our arrival, was unfortunately 
reduced to a few hours. We were due to leave for 
Winnipeg at 7.40 and had to work at very high pressure 
all the afternoon and evening, but naturally we were 
glad to do this in order to atone for our failure to 
arrive on Sunday afternoon. We were very grateful 
for the cordial welcome and the enthusiasm which 
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we met with in this city. A first appearance is always 
nervous work, and we had no idea beforehand how 
our efforts might be received ; the generous approval 
shown to us at Fredericton was an earnest of what was 
to come throughout Canada, and we went forward 
with renewed confidence. 

The Fredericton visit needs to be recorded in some 
detail, because, owing to its being our first experience, 
we were able to test some principles which we decided 
to follow throughout the tour. In the first place, we 
were met at the station by our various hosts who most 
kindly took us to their houses. I was the guest of 
the Bishop and Mrs. Richardson, and I shall not 
readily forget the pleasure of this, my first visit to 
a Canadian house. But a difficulty arose owing to 
our being scattered and almost out of touch with each 
other. Mr. Nicholson suddenly realised that an im- 
portant detail for the afternoon concert remained to be 
settled, and he did not know where most of the boys 
could be found at the moment, nor who were the hosts 
of Mr. Watson, who had charge of the men’s music- 
books, or of Barnes, who had the boys’ music, or of 
myself, whom he urgently wished to consult. Finally, 
by a lucky stroke he got into communication with me on 
the telephone and the situation was saved. But this 
experience resulted in the arrangement being made, 
subsequently to our visit to Winnipeg, that Mr. 
Nicholson together with all the boys and Barnes should 
be lodged under one roof; and Major Ney, who 
throughout the tour was untiring in his efforts to make 
things as easy as possible for us all, supplied us with 
ample details as to where every member of the party 
was staying, and how we might most easily communi- 
cate with one another. At the concert at Fredericton 
in the afternoon it was arranged that I should very 
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briefly explain the character of the music before each 
group of pieces. ‘This plan was found to be success- 
ful; it was adopted at the concerts throughout the 
tour, and was said on many occasions to have been 
helpful to the audiences. We further established the 
arrangement, with the approval of all the soloists whom 
it concerned, that the selection of songs and violin 
pieces should, if possible, be English compositions, 
and further that there should be no “ encores ”’ given to 
any item inthe programme. The only exception made 
during the tour as to the principle of singing English 
songs were Handel’s Where’er you walk—a reasonable 
exception when Handel’s connection with England is 
borne in mind, and Lully’s Bois epais (Sombre Woods), 
which was also reasonably to be excused in reference 
to Lully’s influence on his pupil Pelham Hamphreys 
and on Henry Purcell. 

Fredericton Cathedral was filled to overflowing on 
February 1st for Evensong. We sang Walmisley’s 
Service and two short anthems, but were narrowly 
limited for time ; the service began at 6.30 and our 
train was to leave at 7.40—not a large margin for 
packing up and carrying away all the music-books as 
well as cassocks and surplices. After this service we 
decided that all details of the services, including even 
the vestry prayers, should in future be conducted by 
ourselves, although I found it a great help when any 
of the local clergy was willing to read the Lessons, and, 
of course, if a Bishop or Archbishop were present he 
would naturally give the Blessing at Mattins and Even- 
song, and at the Holy Communion pronounce the 
Absolution and the Blessing. Similarly it was decided 
that Mr. Nicholson should play everything on the 
organ, including opening Voluntaries, and not the local 
organist. It was arranged that I should in the briefest 
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possible way say a word to the congregation about the 
purpose of the service, and the character of the special 
music, before the service began and before the choir 
and clergy left the vestry. This arrangement was 
first put into practice at Fredericton and it was widely 
approved during the tour. 

At Fredericton one of the boys, Titchéner, had a 
slight accident. He unluckily fell out of the sledge in 
which the boys were driven from the station and 
sprained his wrist. He was thus debarred from 
playing the piano at Scout rallies for some weeks. 

Leaving Fredericton on the Tuesday evening, we 
reached Winnipeg on the following Friday morning. 
The long journey, far from being fatiguing, gave us 
plenty of time to recover from the extremely tiring 
effects of our experiences on February 1st, our first 
day on Canadian soil, and the high pressure under 
which our work was carried out in our novel sur- 
roundings. 

In Winnipeg we had a strenuous but very enjoyable 
stay, and some of our musical experiences differed 
from those in other cities visited by us. It was in 
All Saints’ Church on Sunday morning that we held 
what was perhaps the most impressive service of the 
whole tour. The church had only recently been 
finished, and this was the first Choral Eucharist to be 
celebrated in it. The church was filled to its utmost 
capacity by an extremely reverent congregation and 
some six hundred of them communicated. The 
acoustic properties of the church were exceptionally 
good, and the fact that the sun shone brilliantly added 
not a little to the beauty of the whole experience. The 
choir rose splendidly to the occasion and sang most 
admirably. We had had the advantage, which we 
seldom got elsewhere, of having a choir-practice in 
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the church on the previous day. We began the 
Service with a Procession, carried out in accordance 
with what is now the established practice at West- 
minster Abbey. 

We went from the vestry directly into the choir- 
stalls, and I, as celebrant, to the Altar, while Mr. 
Nicholson played the organ. We sang Bennett’s 
God 1s a spirit as an Jntroit. I then intoned a Versicle, 
the choir responding, and, headed by our cross-bearer 
and myself, the choir proceeded down the chancel 
and the nave singing the hymn Blessed city, heavenly 
Salem, to Smart’s tune “ Regent Square.” Each 
verse of the hymn was sung without accompaniment, 
interludes being played by Mr. Nicholson between 
each verse. At the end of the nave we turned south- 
ward and back along the south aisle, then past the chan- 
cel steps, and westwards down the north aisle, turning 
eastwards along the centre of the nave. At the chancel 
steps a “‘ station ”’ was made, with a Versicle, Response, 
and Collect intoned. Then the last two verses and 
Doxology of the “ Old Hundredth ” were sung, the 
verse beginning “O enter,,then His gates” being 
unaccompanied, the verse “For why? the Lord 
our God is good ” with fauxbourdon by Dowland, and 
the Doxology in unison with organ accompaniment. 
Another “ station’ was made at the altar steps, and 
the Procession ended with a Versicle, Response, and 
Collect. The music sung for the Eucharist was that 
of Charles Wood in A minor, a simple but very 
effective work written in the old manner and yet 
characterised by certain modern harmonic features. 
The plainsong for the Sursum Corda, etc., followed 
the Sarum use. During the Administration, the choir 
sang the hymn The King of Love to the Irish melody 
“St. Columba”; one verse at a time was sung ex- 
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tremely softly, with silent intervals between the verses, 
the hymn being spread out by Mr. Nicholson’s careful 
judgment to last exactly long enough to enable the 
final verse to be sung loud and in unison as the last 
communicants returned to their seats. The Arch- 
bishop of Rupert’s Land pronounced the Blessing. All 
the members of our party were very deeply impressed 
by this service, and I have described it somewhat at 
length so that those who may desire to follow the lines 
of this particular service, and especially the Procession, 
may find the necessary details clearly set out. 

On the Sunday afternoon we had another musical 
experience which was not repeated at any other city 
visited by us. A choir of 150 voices had been picked 
from the local choirs and took part with us in a concert 
given at the Metropolitan Theatre. For this per- 
formance Mr. Nicholson and I had been invited, many 
weeks before we left England, to select four anthems. 
We chose Gibbons’s Lift up your heads, Purcell’s 
Remember not, Battishill’s O Lord, look down, and 
Hail, gladdening light, by Charles Wood. Copies of 
this music were sent direct from England to Winnipeg 
so that the massed choir might study them ; and on 
the Saturday afternoon a final rehearsal was conducted 
at Westminster Church by Mr. Nicholson and myself. 
In addition to these four anthems, Parry’s Hear my 
words had been subsequently included with the object 
of enabling the massed choir, and our own choir to 
combine in the performance. 

A very large and distinguished audience was present 
on this occasion, headed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Manitoba and Mrs. Burrows, the Speaker and the 
Attorney-General, and the Archbishop of Rupert’s 
Land, who took the chair. The local massed choir wore 
surplices and our own choir their cassocks, the West- 
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minster boys in scarlet with their Elizabethan ruffs 
and the Windsor contingent in the “ murrey-coloured ” 
cassocks, that being the colour associated with the 
Order of the Garter. Mr. Nicholson found the organ 
quite unsuited to the purpose of accompanying church 
music and the programme was somewhat modified 
at the last moment. We opened with the six anthems 
of our ordinary programme, and the massed choirs per- 
formed alternately with ourselves. The Gentlemen 
of St. George’s Chapel sang their group of part-songs, 
and I played violin pieces by Hubert Parry and Boyce. 
Mr. Watson sang Handel’s Where’er you walk. But 
the most striking feature of the concert was the per- 
formance of Parry’s Hear my words. No suitable 
organ being available, Mr. Nicholson was obliged to 
play the accompaniment, which is written very charac- 
teristically and expressly for the organ, upon a grand 
pianoforte, and I conducted. ‘The massed choir sang 
the principal choruses and the visiting choir the verse 
parts, Mr. Akeroyd singing the fine song “ Clouds 
and darkness are round about him ” and the boys in 
unison the treble song “‘ He delivereth the poor in his 
affliction.” The choirs and soloists sang splendidly 
and a most praiseworthy performance was given. 

On the same evening we sang Evensong at St. Luke’s 
Church. At the conclusion of this service Mr. Nichol- 
son conducted a demonstration in congregational 
singing. Mr. Boyle was spared from the choir on 
this occasion so that he might sing in Dr. Christie’s 
Church. He sang If with all your hearts, from Elyah. 
When we left Winnipeg by the train at.11 p.m., 
after being entertained to supper by the officials of 
the C.P.R., we felt that indeed we had “ earned our 
night’s repose.” 

Sunday was not the only busy day which we spent 
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in Winnipeg. The Friday on which we arrived was 
almost as fully occupied. We left the station as soon 
as we were allowed to by the photographers, at about 
II a.m., and were given a civic reception by the 
Mayor, each of the party being presented with a 
silver-gilt key as the equivalent of the “‘ freedom of the 
city.” This was followed by an official- lunch at 
Government House, and in the afternoon we were 
formally received in the magnificent Parliament 
Buildings by the Speaker and the Prime Minister of 
Manitoba. Evensong followed at Holy Trinity Church 
at 5.55, and in the evening I gave the first of my series 
of lectures on Church Music, copiously illustrated by 
the choir, at Westminster Church, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. David Christie. It was on this 
occasion, and at the request of Dr. Christie, that we 
first appeared on the platform dressed in our cassocks. 
We subsequently adopted this as a kind of uniform 
for most of the concerts and lecture-recitals given 
throughout the tour. 

Saturday was a lighter day, at any rate for some of 
us. In the afternoon, I was taken to see an ice-hockey 
match, the most thrilling of games to watch, and other 
winter sports such as curling and ski-jumping. In 
the evening, we gave our usual concert-programme 
under the chairmanship of Mr. F. C. O’Brien, the 
President of the Men’s Musical Club. 

One other experience at Winnipeg must be recorded : 
on Saturday Mr. Nicholson and I were entertained at 
lunch by the Winnipeg Centre of the Canadian College 
of Organists. Mr. Burton L. Kurth was in the chair, 
and both of us were keenly interested in hearing from 
him and other members of the party what admirable 
work is being steadily carried out by this body of 
musicians. We were presented with a copy of a 
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Report on Conditions of Church Music in Western 
Canada issued by this Centre in October 1926. Mr. 
Nicholson and I have devoted a great part of our lives 
to the study of Church music and have worked 
strenuously with other Church musicians in England 
for many years to effect some improvement in the 
standard of music employed, and to secure a higher 
general ideal as to the place and purpose of music in 
worship. We both served on the Archbishop’s 
Committee which issued its Report in 1923. It is 
therefore difficult to describe our feelings of pleasure 
in reading the Winnipeg Report and finding that in 
Western Canada the members of the College of Organ- 
ists are a band of enthusiasts working with the very 
highest ideals, and in the face of difficulties such as 
are unknown in England, to secure the very same 
objects which we have so warmly at heart. 'The value 
and importance of the work which the Canadian College 
of Organists is attempting, as embodied in this Report, 
simply cannot be over-estimated. ‘The Report should 
be read and taken to heart in England as well as in 
all the Dominions over the seas. It has the particular 
advantage of containing practical suggestions, and it 
includes lists of suitable anthems, hymnals, carols, 
vocal solos, organ solos, as well as a list of books dealing 
with the subject of Church music. The opening page 
of the Introduction is worth quoting here, for incident- 
ally it will give some idea to musicians living at home 
in the Mother-Country as to ‘“ the splendid musical 
training being introduced into our schools,” and also 
as to the strength and importance of the Competitive 
Festival movement in Canada : 


In viewing the general aspect of Church Music in 
Western Canada the discussion brought to light certain 
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significant facts. It is encouraging to note the interest 
being taken by a certain section of musicians and clergy in 
matters of orderliness and unity in the service, and in the 
desire to create reverence in atmosphere. This was also 
noticeable in the discussions of the leaders of the United 
Church of Canada when the subject of form in public 
worship had once more to be faced. Without the spirit 
of reverence and the attempt to link all details in a common 
aim, music cannot fulfil its chief intention of heightening 
the expression of man’s relationship to God. Music for 
mere entertainment has no place in Christian worship, and 
the growing realisation of this fact indicates progress in 
the right direction. 

Undoubtedly the spread of general musical education 
is doing much to create a demand for higher standards in 
sacred music. The splendid musical training being intro- 
duced into our schools, coupled with extensive private 
instruction, is producing a body of young people who 
have a keen appreciation for the best in music. They are 
accustomed to hear the concerts and recitals of fine artists, 
and they themselves take part in the rendering of the classics 
in vocal, choral and instrumental forms. Naturally they 
will look for the same high standards in our churches. If 
we give them weak shallow music that offends the taste 
they are likely to go elsewhere, and the church will lose 
its opportunity. 

The development of sound musical appreciation has 
been furthered by the Competitive Festival movement so 
popular throughout Western Canada. Thousands of 
competitors yearly, as well as vast audiences, have carried 
away impressions of good music finely rendered. But the 
Festival, through its stress on choral competitions, has also 
directly affected church music in a number of ways : 
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(1) By demanding from competing church choirs a well- 
equipped technique, consisting of good tone, maintenance 
of pitch, flexibility, and refinement of expression. 

(2) By creating a taste for fine anthems chosen for 
competitive purposes, and by developing an appreciation 
for various schools other than the overworked Victorian. 

(3) By stimulating pride and interest in church choirs 
where before there was indifference. 

Broad influences such as these will undoubtedly do 
much in making possible a constant improvement in the 
standard of choice and rendition of sacred music. 


The Report deals with particular phases of the 
subject under the following headings : 

1. The Application of Music to Public Worship. 

2. Hymns and Congregational Singing. 

3. Church Solos and Soloists. 

4. The Use of Organ Music in Divine Service. 

5. Suggestions to Rural Choirs. 

6. Anthems. 

From Winnipeg we journeyed to Yorkton in 
Saskatchewan. The experience of our visit to this 
small city was most instructive, for it gave us the 
opportunity of seeing with what enthusiasm the study 
of music can be pursued, and how a healthy musical 
atmosphere can be created, in a small rural city, 
situated in what may be described, by an Englishman 
accustomed to small distances, as the wilds of the 
country in the prairie district. What would an English 
village choir, or the choral society of a small country 
town, say if it was proposed that its members should 
journey 200 miles and more to take part in a Com- 
petitive Musical Festival? Yet in Yorkton in the 
early days of February there were numbers of people, 
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both children and adults, whose leisure time was 
largely given to studying set pieces for the competitions 
to be held in the following May in the city of Regina ; 
and there was already a general atmosphere of keen 
anticipation of this annual event. Some idea of the 
importance of this Festival may be gathered when 
it is realised from what an immense district the 
competitors are drawn. Among the most important 
cities concerned in it are Edmonton, Regina, Calgary, 
and Saskatoon ; and the area is so large that the com- 
petitions have to be held in two centres—at Edmonton 
for competitors from the northern district, and at 
Regina for those from the south. 

During our visit to Yorkton, I was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Wallace, and I carried away the most 
delightful recollections of their kind hospitality. Mr. 
Wallace is an Inspector of Schools, the Chairman of 
the Yorkton Committee of the National Council of 
Education, and conducts the Yorkton Choral Society. 
Mrs. Wallace is an accomplished musician and takes 
pupils in singing, violin, and pianoforte. When we 
.arrived at this city early in the morning, Mr. Nicholson 
was invited to hear the school children sing, and to 
conduct a rehearsal of their songs. This was an 
interesting experience, and it revealed some of the 
difficulties which are said to be attached to the teaching 
of singing to children in the Dominion. 'The tone 
when they sang softly was fairly good, but as soon as 
they attempted to sing loud the tone became harsh. 
At the same time their conductor, Mr. Crosthwaite, 
showed excellent disciplinary powers in the control 
of the children’s voices. I then.conducted a short 
practice of the choral society, and heard them sing 
Stanford’s part-song Folly shepherd on a hill. I was 
able to make a few practical suggestions as to this 
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particular work, and also to enlarge upon some 
general principles which make for good choral 
singing. 

Our hosts then took us off on a sleigh-ride to St. 
Patrick’s Deer-farm, where we were shown deer, elk, 
mountain-goats, and other animals; the wind was keen 
and the temperature about 15° below zero, and this 
was one of the rare occasions during the tour on which 
we felt cold, and we were not altogether sorry to 
return to the warm hospitality of the Canadian Club 
and Rotary Club at lunch, yet the novel experience 
of our visit to the Deer-farm was most interesting and 
amply compensated for any trifling discomfort. In 
the evening, we divided our concert-programme into 
two halves, as described by the Dean in a previous 
chapter, in order to accommodate the audience assem- 
bled in St. Andrew’s Church and the Town Hall. 
Parties from the neighbouring towns of Melville 
and Langenburg chartered special cars to bring them 
to Yorkton for this concert. 

At Mrs. Wallace’s house in the afternoon one of her 
pupils sang some songs to me ; this girl had a good, 
clear soprano voice, free from vibrato, and was a very 
promising singer. She had planned to go to Scotland, 
near Glasgow, last autumn, under a system of exchange 
in teachers, for a period of two or three years, but some 
obstacle had been raised on the ground of her age. 
Late in the evening after the concert, two small girls, 
also pupils of Mrs. Wallace, came for me to hear them. 
One of them, aged about thirteen, showed promise 
of having a splendid voice and might in course of time 
take up operatic work, but she will need the most careful 
training and was attempting too much for her age. 
I spent a long time with this child, pointing out some 
of her more conspicuous faults. The other little 
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girl, a violinist, showed much interest in her work 
but not much natural ability. On the following 
morning we made an early start by train, but before 
we left Mrs. Wallace brought another pupil for me to 
hear. ‘This was a boy of about sixteen who played the 
violin in most promising style ; I gathered from what 
he told me that he had no idea at present of taking it 
up professionally, but he should become a first-rate 
amateur. I was able to tell him one or two technical 
details as regards his playing, and also as to the setting- 
up of his violin, which had been badly done, especially 
as regards the bridge. 

The experience of hearing these children play and 
sing (they were all, I think, intending to compete at the 
Regina Festival in May) is worth recording as illus- 
trating further the musical activities and the general 
enthusiasm that are to be found in quite remote districts 
of Canada. And the difficulties which surround these 
children are well illustrated by such a small cir- 
cumstance as that this boy-violinist was handicapped 
by a badly set-up instrument, while no one within a 
hundred miles or more could in all probability have 
pointed out what was wrong, still less set it right. It 
is possible to repress the thought that of the numbers 
of full-fledged certificated teachers that are turned out 
annually by our great schools of music in England, 
some might, with great profit to themselves and pos- 
sibly also to the enthusiastic pupils awaiting them 
in the Dominions overseas, look for a career else- 
where than in London or even in provincial cities in 
England, where so many of them, overwhelmed 
with competition, live in disappointment and even 
failure ! 

To describe in detail our musical experiences in 
each of the cities we visited would make tedious 
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reading, for from our own point of view it was largely 
a matter of repetition, and very few opportuni- 
ties were afforded to us of hearing any music except 
what we performed ourselves. Our visits were too 
short and our time too much occupied. ‘This was to 
be regretted, but it was, of course, inevitable. More- 
over, the Dean has already described our tour in all 
its successive stages. I will content myself with 
recording the more exceptional features of our musical 
work. 

At Edmonton I had the pleasure of staying with 
Dr. W. A. R. Kerr and Mrs. Kerr, and a very delightful 
visit it was. Dr. Kerr is Dean of the University, and 
I had the opportunity of meeting Dr. H. M. Tory, 
the Principal, and of seeing something of the Univer- 
sity, which is already a very fine institution, although 
several buildings remain to be added before the entire 
plan is completed. We were also taken to see the 
official ceremony of the opening of Parliament, which 
coincided with our visit. From Edmonton we went 
through Saskatoon and Calgary, where we stayed for a 
few hours and met many of the leading musicians ; 
and then came the wonderful journey through the 
Rockies to Vancouver. 

At Vancouver I stayed with the Archbishop of New 
Westminster and Mrs. de Pencier. The outstanding 
feature of our visit to Vancouver was the Choral 
Eucharist at St. Paul’s Church on the Sunday morning, 
which, as regards the music, followed the lines of our 
service at All Saints’, Winnipeg. After the service 
the Archbishop drove me in his car round Stanley 
Park, where he showed me the giant trees and the 
beauties of the harbour and English Bay. We were 
particularly fortunate in having at this time of the 
year two days of perfect sunshine in Vancouver. In 
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reference to the phenomenal interest aroused by our 
visit here, as everywhere else, the Archbishop told 
me that “‘ speaking as a Canadian and a Churchman ”’ 
he regarded the tour of this choir, coming as it did 
from Windsor and Westminster, as the most important 
thing that had occurred in the whole of his experience 
in Canada. , 

At Calgary, on our return for a longer stay, we found 
a large amount of musical activity, and among the 
citizens to greet us were Mr. George Bower, formerly 
a chorister, and later a lay-clerk, in St. George’s 
Chapel, who retired from Windsor seven years ago ; 
and Mr. E. J. Parker, also once a chorister at St. 
George’s Chapel and subsequently a lay-clerk at 
Bristol Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. Both are 
doing useful musical work in Calgary. In this city, 
there is a Ladies’ Musical Club which meets once 
every fortnight for the performance of chamber 
music. 

During our visit, we had Evensong in the Pro- 
Cathedral, and gave our usual concert, and also my 
lecture with choir illustrations. The Dean of Windsor 
having gone on with Major Ney to Moose Jaw, it fell to 
me to make the principal speech at the civic reception 
and luncheon at the Palliser Hotel, my subject (in 
the absence of the Dean) being St. George’s Chapel 
and the knights of the Garter. 

I cannot pass on from Calgary without mentioning 
the wonderful view of the Rocky Mountains from the 
roof of the Palliser Hotel. I had read of it, but its 
magnificence cannot be realised without being actually 
seen. Calgary itself is about 3,500 feet above sea- 
level, and the nearest point in the mountain-range is 
about 80 miles distant. The afternoon was exception- 
ally clear, and the view extended to an incredible 
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distance both to the north and south. The thermo- 
meter fell to 38° below zero while we were in Calgary, 
but it must not be inferred from this remark that this is 
its usual temperature—indeed, it was nearly 80 degrees 
warmer when we had passed through the city on our 
way to Vancouver ; but I mention it as an interesting 
experience for English visitors, who, in the beautiful 
clear and still atmosphere with brilliant sunshine and 
blue sky, found it difficult to believe that the 
thermometer could be registering more than 8 or 10 
degrees of frost instead of 70 degrees. 

Our next halt was at Regina, and here we had an 
unfortunate experience due to circumstances beyond 
our control. We were announced to give our concert 
at 8.15 on February 18th, but as the day wore on we 
were informed by the railway officials that we were an 
hour and a half behind time. At Moose Jaw, where 
the Dean and Major Ney rejoined us, our coaches were 
detached and sent on (together with the mails) by 
special train to Regina. Nevertheless we did not 
arrive at the station till 8.40, and we were rushed with 
all possible speed to the concert-room and succeeded 
in beginning at about 9.5. The crowded audience had 
meanwhile waited for us in patience, and an improvised 
organ recital had been given. It cannot cause surprise 
that the singing of the choir was not up to the usual 
standard on that occasion. 

In Regina, we gave a second concert the next evening, 
and on the Sunday we had a full day ; firstly a Choral 
Celebration at 8 a.m.in All Saints’ Church. ‘There was 
an excellent organ in this church, and this was the first 
occasion on which it was used for Divine Service. 
At this service I was Celebrant, the Bishop of 
Qu’ Appelle gave the Blessing and the Absolution, the 
Dean of Qu’Appelle read the Epistle and the Dean 
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of Windsor the Gospel. The choir\sang extremely 
well. There being a very large number of com- 
municants, there was not too much time left, after 
breakfast in the crypt, for getting to St. Paul’s Church 
for Mattins. 

During our stay at Regina, the Dean of Windsor 
and I were the guests of the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Miss Newlands at Government House. Mr. Watson 
developed laryngitis while at Regina, and was forbidden 
by the doctor to sing for some days. ‘The other 
two tenors carried on in the admirable spirit shown 
throughout the tour. Mr. Watson resumed work 
when we reached Ottawa on the following Thursday. 

Travelling all night, we reached Brandon early in 
the following afternoon. This was another of the 
smaller cities visited by us in which an amazing spirit 
of enthusiasm was shown. We sang Evensong in the 
Pro-Cathedral in the afternoon, and in the evening 
gave our concert under rather unique conditions. 
Every seat in the hall had been disposed of im- 
mediately after being made available to the public. 
In consequence, another hall close by was engaged, 
and the seats taken up immediately to hear the concert 
relayed by wireless. The Dean of Windsor took the 
chair in this second hall. At the conclusion of our 
programme we proceeded to this hall and were 
enthusiastically received by the audience, who had been 
listening us to without seeing us ; we sang them one 
part-song and the National Anthem. It was stated 
that this performance had come through excellently 
on the radio. 

The visit to Brandon completed our tour in the 
Western Provinces, and in a sense marked: the con- 
clusion of the first stage of our journey. As we left 
by the evening train that same day (February 22nd), 
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we reflected on the wonderfully generous approval 
that had been shown to us in the West, and we could 
not but wonder whether we could dare to expect 
such a measure of success in the Eastern cities of the 
Dominion. 

From Brandon to Ottawa was another long journey, 
but we halted at Winnipeg on the following morning 
and were entertained at breakfast at the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel. Many prominent citizens came to meet 
us, including our host of our former visit, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Mr. J. W. Dafoe, the dis- 
tinguished Editor of the Manitoba Free Press. Here 
also I met my old friends the English Singers, who 
had been singing on the previous evening in Winnipeg 
in the course of their phenomenally successful tour 
in the United States and Canada. 

We left Winnipeg shortly after breakfast for Ottawa. 


III 
THE EASTERN PROVINCES 


WE reached Ottawa early in the morning of Thursday, 
February 24th. The Dean of Windsor, Major Ney, 
and I were the guests of the Governor-General and 
Lady Willingdon at Government House, and the rest 
of the party stayed at the Chateau Laurier Hotel. The 
cathedral was filled to overflowing for Mattins, and 
after the service every member of the choir was 
presented to the Governor-General in the vestry. 
Apart from our usual concert and my lecture, we had 
some special musical experiences at Ottawa. On the 
day of our arrival Mr. Nicholson and I were entertained 
at lunch at the Chateau Laurier by the Ottawa Centre 
of the Canadian College of Organists, and here again 
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we had ample evidence of the strength of this body and 
the great value of its work and influence upon Canadian 
music. A very large number of guests were present. 
Both Mr. Nicholson and I spoke on the subject of 
Church Music, and our appeal that choice only of the 
best music should be made for use in Church worship 
was received with very cordial approval. ‘The Gentle- 
men of the choir came to tea at Government House 
and afterwards sang some part-songs in the ballroom, 
the acoustic properties of which were quite excellent. 
On the following morning the boys sang some of their 
part-songs in the same room. But the most unique 
experience of the whole tour was the invitation to the 
choir by the Speaker of the Dominion House of Com- 
mons to sing a short programme in the Parliament 
Buildings. The special programme drawn up for 
the occasion was as follows : 


PROGRAMME 
Glotious and powertul) God siiis. J s.wecssssaeashncemece en tune Stanford 
Godiis a GS puirle Ls cos note oneiedauiactm lca senses can secestes eat Sterndale Bennett 
THE CHoIR 
Tel Shephetdinc.ccnecsiscessoantevavessverveoverescawievessc cae Walford Davies 
THE CHORISTERS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
Gomme; Jetius join the roundelay rcs vacscenecseceseevcvsersse decent Beale 
(hes Sens 7oLy the: Pedlat tras. esaz<cevec soumansececiere sere Lee Williams 
ADEM INIGhUNe Ale osvedccss ceases scosistuents dasosuiers seucamenceen W eelkes 
Tes obylcto be yal wild wind icssv.ncceenee vaslovs aseesconsdacaces saa meeee Elgar 
THe GENTLEMEN OF St. GEORGE’s CHAPEL . 
Myalovedwelt™in a ‘northern land: <j.s.s0.-conaseengece4:svaceent Elgar 
Mysbopmy tlass-she striletia, si.s 4s stcas<44eensis waconives eeRaneecenete Morley 
THE CHoir 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


The performance took place at 2.30 on February 
25th. ‘The choir took up its position in the gallery 
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at the end of the “ Hall of Fame.” Members of 
Parliament and their friends sat in the main part of 
the hall. The building was very resonant, but on 
the whole the musical effect was good and the per- 
formance met with very warm approval. The length 
of the programme was perfectly timed ; the National 
Anthem ended at 2.55, and the House was enabled to 
begin business at 3 o’clock. We left Ottawa at 3.30 
for Montreal. 

At lunch at Government House the same day, I 
sat next to Mr. Norman Wilks, the pianist, who was 
to give a recital in Ottawa that same evening in the 
course of a tour through the Dominion. It was 
interesting to compare notes as to our experiences in 
touring. 

At Montreal on the same evening I lectured to an 
interesting audience at the Carlton-Ritz Hotel. There 
were several organists present, and Dr. Perrin, formerly 
Organist of Canterbury Cathedral and now Professor 
of Music at McGill University, was chairman. I was 
asked to deal with my subject on rather more technical 
lines than on other occasions. 

During my lecture, I was conscious that I was 
losing my voice, and on the following morning it was 
entirely gone. With a view to what lay before me in 
the remainder of the tour, it was imperative to take 
complete rest. My host, Judge Greenshields, showed 
me every possible kindness, and when we left on the 
Sunday night for Hamilton I was in a fair way to 
recovery and I was able to resume work on Monday 
evening. Yet some little inconvenience was caused, 
and the burden of carrying through the rest of the 
Montreal programme fell rather heavily upon Mr. 
Nicholson. Fortunately, the Dean of Montreal was 
able to intone the service at Christ Church Cathedral 
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in the morning, and the concert at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on Saturday and the recital of music at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul on Sunday evening 
were carried through very successfully, the choir 
being received with remarkable enthusiasm. 

At Hamilton we went through our programme quite 
normally, but at the concert on the Monday evening 
the boys, and indeed all members of the party, showed 

-signs of fatigue. This was not perhaps surprising 
after the night journey from Montreal to Toronto, 
and a rather hurried breakfast en route from ‘Toronto 
to Hamilton, followed by a round of sightseeing at 
Niagara. ; 

I had one especially interesting experience at 
Hamilton. After we had been entertained at lunch 
by the Canadian Club at the Royal Connaught Hotel, 
I was taken by one of the Inspectors of Schools to see 
the ‘‘ Memorial School,” a fine building erected as a 
War Memorial. In various class-rooms I heard the 
children sing and in some cases read music at sight ; 
a good standard of efficiency was reached. ‘Then the 
whole of the children, numbering some 1,500, were 
assembled in the large hall of the school. Certain 
classes recited passages of Scripture, others sang, and 
subsequently the picked school choir sang some part- 
songs. Some very excellent musical work is being 
done in this school and the singing of the choir had 
great merits, the tone being fairly good. I was asked 
to address the children, and in a few words tried to 
impress upon them the importance of handing down 
the English language from generation to generation in 
its purest form throughout the British Empire ; 
for this purpose I urged the necessity for special care 
in learning to speak English clearly. A fault commonly 
to be found in Canada, and indeed it is not unknown 
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in the Mother-Country also, is slovenliness of speech, 
especially in the pronunciation of dentals and labials. 
I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Bell in their 
charming house during my stay at Hamilton. On the 
second afternoon Mr. Bell took me for a delightful 
run in his car. We had a lovely view over Lake 
Ontario from the higher ground and had tea at the 
Termahaac Club, a country club beautifully situated 
on the hills a few miles west of Hamilton. 

On March 2nd we left early in the morning for 
London, a distance of about seventy miles. It being 
Ash Wednesday, the music for Evensong at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral had to be specially chosen, and for the even- 
ing concert the ordinary programme was considerably 
modified. I was the guest of the Dean of Huron 
at London. The journey on to Stratford was not a 
long one. Here I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
McPherson. Nothing of special note occurred in 
connection with our work in this town except that 
we performed Evensong exactly as in ou1 own churches 
at Knox Church. The Minister of the church, Rev. 
G. Rowland, read the first Lesson, and Canon Cluff, 
the Vicar of St. James’s' Church, read the second. 
We sang Stanford in C for the service, and the three 
anthems were Farrant’s Hide not Thou Thy face, 
Travers’s Ascribe unto the Lord, and Goss’s O Saviour 
of the world. On the two evenings we gave our usual 
concert and I lectured on Church Music. A baritone 
singer was brought to the McPhersons’ house for me 
to hear and advise as to his studying with a view to a 
professional career; I was strongly of opinion that 
he had very slender chance of success, and advised 
his father accordingly. 

Another comparatively short journey. brought us © 
to Toronto, and our visit to this city stands out as 
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perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the whole 
tour. Both Mr. Nicholson and I had looked forward 
with a good deal of apprehension as to how the singing 
of the choir might be received in this city, where the 
knowledge and practice of music are habitually of the 

_highest order and none but the best standards of per- 
formance are tolerated. On arriving at the station we 
were taken direct to the Town Hall, where we were 
formally received by the Mayor, and every member 
of the party was introduced to each member of the 
Council. We then proceeded in our cassocks and 
surplices to the Cenotaph, where the Dean of Windsor 
laid a wreath on behalf of us all, and the choir sang 
Byrd’s Fustorum Anime. ‘The effect was extremely 
moving. The National Anthem followed. A very 
large crowd assembled, all traffic remaining stationary 
throughout this impressive ceremony. 

After lunch at Government House, where several 
notable people had been invited to meet us, I had 
some conversation with the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, who evinced a great interest in the subject 
of choir schools and the training of boys’ voices, and 
expressed a wish that I might meet the Rev. E. J. 
Ronari and discuss. the subject with him. This 
resulted in a very interesting talk with Father Ronari 
on the following Monday morning. 

I was the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Cody, the Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Toronto, who entertained me most hospit- 
ably. I had met Dr. Cody in England in 1922. I 
dined on the Saturday evening with Canon Plumptre, 
whom I had known in Oxford days and later at 
Llandaff, when we were both pupils of Dean Vaughan. 
After dinner I was taken to see an ice-hockey match 
between Toronto and Detroit, a most exciting and 
spectacular game. On Sunday we took the morning 
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service at St. James’s Cathedral; the building was 
packed, and large numbers failed to get in. Canon 
Plumptre preached, and in the course of his remarks 
made it clear why the enthusiasm of Canada had been 
so intensely roused by our visit. 

The following are some extracts from his sermon : 


It was indeed a happy thought—hardly less than a stroke 
of genius—to strengthen still further the bonds of Empire 
and the sentiments of loyalty by the invitation extended by 
the Canadian National Council of Education, to these two 
historic choirs to visit our shores and to give illustrations of 
their music. The heart of Canada, my brothers, has been 
indeed deeply touched by your coming, and by the thought 
of what you stand for in the Motherland. .. . 

In days when Canada is fulfilling her obvious destiny— 
a destiny dimly but truly forecast sixty years ago at 
Confederation—we welcome doubly the opportunity 
afforded by your visit of renewing our oath of allegiance to 
his Majesty the King, and of pledging our loyalty to the 
Crown that he wears.... .. 

The value of your visit to the Canadian Church from 
the musical standpoint can hardly be over-estimated. Ideals 
are everything, in art as in conduct ; we never rise higher 
than our visions. You in the Motherland have advantages 
which we do not enjoy—advantages of tradition, of climate, 
of sacred environment, of training facilities—and the lack 
of these advantages in Canada makes our work extra- 
ordinarily difficult. The carrying of your music, then, 
throughout the length and breadth of our Dominion, 
listened to by thronging congregations, many of whom have 
heard now for the first time the full beauty of the Anglican 
cathedral service, will encourage the whole Church to aim 
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at higher standards, and to be dissatisfied with the tawdry, 
the slovenly, and the theatrical. . . . 
And we welcome you, finally, because of the contribution 


you will make to the cause of religion. . . . You come to 
help us to worship God better. Worship has always 
associated itself with music. ... Bad music degrades 


worship ; by good music our thoughts of God are purified 
and ennobled. Religion needs—and never needed more 
than to-day—a type of devotional music, reverent, chaste, 
dignified, free from sensualism and emotionalism—in a 
word worthy of the House of God, and the contribution 
which you have made towards the cultivation of such a type 
will elevate the whole tone of public worship throughout 
Canada. 


The service sung by us on this occasion was Stanford 
in C, and the two anthems, Boyce’s O where shall 
wisdom be found? (by special request of Dr. Ham) 
and Goss’s O Saviour of the world. 

At the conclusion of this service we begged Dr. Ham 
to give us the opportunity of hearing his choir sing. 
They kindly sang three short unaccompanied anthems ; 
it was particularly instructive to us to hear this choir, 
for Dr. Ham claims that it is the only choir in Canada 
which is based on English cathedral lines, boys’ 
voices being used exclusively for the treble part. The 
tone of the boys’ voices, in the opinion both of Mr. 
Nicholson and myself, was excellent, and the singing 
of the whole choir showed clearly with what skill and 
care they had been trained, especially as this was 
an entirely unrehearsed performance. 

It was a matter for keen regret that we necessarily 
had so few opportunities throughout the tour of hearing 
musical performances other than our own; and we 
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regretted particularly that we could not hear the 
famous Mendelssohn Choir in Toronto. 

We were all entertained at lunch near the Cathedral 
by Canon and Mrs. Plumptre, and this gave us further 
opportunity of conversation with Dr. Ham and hearing 
about his work. 

In the afternoon, I lectured at the Metropolitan 
Church, of which Dr. Fricker, conductor of the 
Mendelssohn Choir, is the organist. The crowds 
outside the building were so great that the police had 
some difficulty in controlling them. The minister of 
the church conducted a short service before my lecture. 
The large gallery was occupied almost entirely by 
members of choirs and their choirmasters, and in 
addressing them more particularly, I explained some 
of the simpler methods by which to test the merits and 
suitability of Church music, and to distinguish the 
good from the bad. ‘The audience sang the hymns 
with very great vigour most refreshing to hear. Our 
own choir sang, by way of illustration to the lecture, 
Byrd’s “ Short ” Magnificat, Purcell’s O sing unto the 
Lord, and Parry’s I was glad, and we concluded with 
Stanford’s Nunc Dimittis in C. 

Evensong at Canon Cody’s church, St. Paul’s, was 
the occasion of our most sensational experience in the 
whole tour. It is a fine big building accommodating 
3,500 people, but no one was prepared for the enormous 
crowds who sought admittance and failed to secure it. 
The police estimated that as many as 10,000 failed to 
get in. In consideration of this immense crowd of 
disappointed people, Canon Cody and Major Ney 
approached us with a view to repeating the service at 
5 o'clock on the following day. To this request, of 
course, we gladly acceded. The service on the Sunday ~ 
evening was very impressive, and the choir, keyed 
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up toa high pitch of effort by the strange conditions, 
sang extremely well. The Prime Minister of Ontario 
and most of his Cabinet, together with many other 
notable people, were present in the congregation. We 
finished the service with a Procession, made more 
effective on this occasion than on any other because 
of the exceptional excellence of the organ. Canon 
Cody preached. His sermon is here given in full: 


SERMON 


By Rev. Canon Copy, St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, 
Sunday Evening, March 6th, 1927. On the 
occasion of the visit of the Choristers of West- 
minster Abbey and the Gentlemen of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. 


In this city of Toronto, called the Queen City, our 
visitors from the Motherland have received a charac- 
teristically hospitable welcome. Canadian hospitality ts 
proverbial ; Canadian hospitality perhaps reaches its 
highest point in this city of Toronto, the largest of the 
old English-speaking communities on the North American 
Continent, one of the most intensely British spots on the 
face of the earth. Weare deeply indebted to the National 
_ Council of Education for bringing to Canada many 
distinguished men and women who have given us of 
their best on public platforms from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

A very special welcome has been given to this exceptional 
visit of choristers from St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
Castle, and from Westminster Abbey. I think that I 
am perfectly right in saying that no visitor to Canada 
or to Toronto has ever received such a right royal wel- 
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come. It is a reception perhaps no less great than would 
be accorded to the King himself. 

In this church, after a series of services during this 
Lord’s Day, we give you another welcome. You are 
aware, Members of the Choir, that perhaps ten thousand 
people to-night have been unable to hear you. I am, 
therefore, glad to announce, that through the kindness of 
Dr. Fellowes and Mr. Nicholson, another service of Choral 
Evensong will be given in this church to-morrow after- 
noon at five o'clock. I would specially ask those present 
to-night not to come to-morrow afternoon at five o'clock, 
to make room for those who have not had this opportunity. 
Again we thank the Choristers, Dr. Fellowes, and Mr. 
Nicholson for their courtesy in this matter. 

I am sure, men and women, that the greeting and wel- 
come that has been given to these visitors, absolutely 
unprecedented, is first and foremost a tribute of a great 
daughter—or should I not say a sister-part of the British 
Empire? I shall still say a daughter, a strong daughter 
in that great family of the Old Mother Overseas. It ts 
the touch of the homeland that ts stirring our hearts and 
touching our deepest chords., The tribute is to you, but 
it 1s to more than you, it is to the Old Homeland from 
which our forbears or we ourselves have been privileged 
to come. Take it as a great greeting from a great 
Overseas Dominion to the Old Mother in the very heart 
of the Empire. 

More than that, the two greatest religious buildings 
or corporations that you represent touch the chords that 
are deepest in our hearts. You come from St. George’s 
Chapel in Windsor Castle, dedicated to the Patron Saint 
of England, and you come from the central shrine of the 
English-speaking people, Westminster Abbey. These 
two buildings the British world over and the English- 
speaking world over are dear to the hearts of all who 
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cherish our common traditions, speak our common tongue, 
and worship in our common. way. 

St. George’s Chapel brings to us voices of the days of 
chivalry. For eight hundred and fifty years Windsor 
Castle has been the chief home of the Sovereigns of our 
land. When we think of Windsor Castle or of St. 
George’s Chapel, we think of him or her, as the case 
may be, who in his or her own person cherishes the 
loyalties of millions of British subjects. The King wears 
the crown—metaphorically wears the crown—as a symbol 
at once of unity and of the sane democracy of the British 
people. You bring us in a deep sense a message from our 
Sovereign Lord the King. And Windsor, St. George’s 
Chapel in the Castle, brings us another message ; it is the 
message of the ancient chivalry. The oldest order of 
chivalry in our Empire has its religious centre in St. 
George’s Chapel, the Knights of the Garter. May I 
venture to say you are bringing to all Canadian homes a 
message of chivalry as applied to all mankind, chivalry 
as the conscious ideal in the plan of life. In days gone 
by, chivalry was in vogue even when nations were at war 
with one another. 

The main principles of chivalry that you enforce are 
these : First, service in peace and war, in love and in 
religion. Secondly, brotherhood and equality throughout 
the Order. All Knights were brothers, and there is still 
that fine sense of comradeship and equality in this great 
obligation to service. The third element is that of 
rightful pride, not in our own achievements, but in the 
order to which we belong—noblesse oblige. Those who 
speak our tongue and obey our common Lord the King 
have their special obligations to service and to brother- 
hood. Fourth, the consecration of love, which is still 
necessary in word, in books, in art, in literature, in life, 
and in religion, to keep love pure and Christlike. Fifth, 
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to help to defend the weak and the suffering and the 
oppressed in every condition and state of life, in every 
realm where the sun of God 1s still shining. These are 
the laws of chivalry, and these are the laws that St. 
George’s Chapel would proclaim to us in this Overseas 
section of the Commonwealth of British Nations. 

Then, you lads of Westminster Abbey, whenever from 
Overseas Dominions or from our neighbouring republic 
go British stock back to visit the Homeland and the 
capital of the Empire, old London, they make their way, 
sooner or later, to Westminster Abbey. When they see 
there the tombs of ancient kings, and the throne or chair 
on which our kings are crowned ; when in the corner they 
see the great masters of literature who spoke in prose or 
in verse ; when they pass by the tombs or the statues 
of our great legal and political leaders, those who made 
strong the foundations of liberty ; when we pass the 
great monuments of the heroes of philanthropy and service, 
our very souls are thrilled, and we bow in reverence and 
proudly say, “‘ We, too, are of this blood ; this 1s our 
House of Prayer ; we as citizens of the Empire have a 
right to worship here.” And.you bring us, you lads from 
Westminster Abbey, this constant challenge to be worthy 
of the creed and of the blood. 

In the Abbey, there is one sacred spot which each future 
king must cross to be crowned—it is the tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior. And we have our rights there, as 
have you, for the Unknown British Warrior perchance 
might be of Canadian stock. He represents the many 
multitudes who kept the faith and fought the good fight, 
who gave all that man can give, life itself, for God, 
for King and country, for loved ones, home and Empire, 
for the sacred cause of justice and of freedom of the 
world. 

There, in imagination, Westminster Abbey speaks to 
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us her deepest message, her message of antiquity, her 
message of unity, her message of Empire, her message of 
freedom, her message of love, her message of sacrifice, her 
message of religion. The best-loved building in all the 
British Empire is a Christian church. It seems to me, 
men and women, men and boys of the Motherland, that 
this is a parable in stone and in fact, that the only true 
basis upon which a nation or an Empire can really build, 
the only permanent foundation for a worthy individual 
life, is the basis of belief in God through Fesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Westminster Abbey stands a cherished shrine of the 
historic past,.in the beauty of architectural perfection 
and the honour due to our illustrious dead, with the fulfil- 
ment of a great spiritual purpose here and now, the living 
in Christian service of men and women in our own age. 
St. George’s Chapel and Westminster Abbey together 
unite to express the service of man in the faith and power 
of God, through Fesus Christ our Lord. 

So in our day of reconstruction we shall be taught by 
these ancient historic buildings—we are taught, shall we 
say, by the Imperial note in your visit to us—belief in a 
mighty God, and on Fesus Christ to build our earthly Zion. 
Jesus 1s the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Hets the only 
Way worth going for the nation and for the individual ; 
He is the only Truth worth believing and translating 
into action; His is the only Life worth living. So 
shall the Christian Church to-day be an organisation 
whose symbol is the Cross, whose baptism is His blood, 
and whose object is to save the world. We bid you thrice 
welcome to our city, we bid you carry home with you the 
happiest memories of the fellowship and comradeship of 
the common spirit of us with you in our common world- 
task. God bless you and God help all of us to found 
afresh and to realise to-day, wherever we may be, those 
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abiding realities that make the British Empire, the world 
over, the spiritual reality of order, the spiritual reality of 
liberty, the spiritual reality of honour in peace, the 
spiritual reality of justice, fairness, and good faith ; and 
all the spiritual realities show themselves supreme in the 
humble and loyal faith in Him who is the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords, whose word runs free throughout 
the earth, and whose kingdom some day shall be estab- 
lished through the might of God, and by our help to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


On the next morning, apart from various engage- 
ments which I had to fulfil in the city, I was shown 
over the Conservatory of Music by Dr. Macmillan, 
the Principal. Mr. Nicholson and myself and the 
eight Gentlemen of the St. George’s Choir had lunch 
as guests of the Toronto Centre of the Canadian College 
of Organists ; among our hosts were Dr. Macmillan, 
Dr. Albert Ham, Dr. Healey Willan, Mr. T. J. Craw- 
ford, and the President, Mr. J. W. Bearder, who had 
journeyed specially from Ottawa to be present. Dr. 
Fricker was unavoidably absent. Canon Cody and 
Canon Plumptre were among the guests. Both Mr. 
Nicholson and I spoke; I took for my subject the 
Carnegie edition of Tudor Church Music. 

With Dr. Cody I spent several hours after lunch 
visiting the University of Toronto and Hart House. 
Hart House is a wonderful institution, providing every 
kind of accommodation for the recreation of the male 
undergraduates of the University. It includes a 
chapel, a splendid dining-hall, library, reading- and 
writing-rooms,swimming-bath, running-track, billiard- 
tables, and many other features. This magnificent 
institution was given to the University by the Massey 
Foundation upon the initiative of the Hon. Vincent 
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Massey, a graduate of Oxford University and Past Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Education, and 
now Canadian Minister at Washington. Sir Robert 
Falconer, the Principal, met us, and most kindly took 
us over the University buildings. Dr. Cody, who was 
formerly Minister of Education, has an office, as has 
Sir Robert, in a beautiful new building known as 
Simcoe Hall. The Council Room and Senate Room 
are both very fine. 

We hurried back for tea and for Evensong at 5 in 
St. Paul’s Church. The crowd had begun to assemble 
long before noon, and as we went past the church soon 
after 4, it was an extraordinary sight to see such 
immense numbers seeking admission. Apart from 
the huge congregation, there was a very large atten- 
dance of about seventy of the local clergy, headed by 
the diocesan Bishop. The clergy were all grouped 
on each side of the altar, and the large choir of men 
and women belonging to the church was present 
behind our own choir. The effect of the Procession, 
which Canon Cody particularly asked might be 
repeated at this service, was very spectacular, and the 
singing of the National Anthem was taken up vigor- 
ously by the whole congregation and with very stirring 
effect. 

Not much time was left for us to dine and dress and 
get to Massey Hall for our evening concert. A Massey 
Hall audience is not lightly faced by any artist, and we 
were naturally nervous as to how we should fare. It is 
a most admirable hall for sound, whether for speaking, 
singing, or playing, and this in itself, coupled with the 
stimulating effect of a house filled to capacity, inspired 
every member of the party at the very beginning of the 
concert. We went through our usual programme and 
the choir was at its best. Of the selected items, Mr. 
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Cooter sang Lully’s Sombre Woods, Mr. Watson sang 
Where’er you walk, and I played Purcell’s G minor 
sonata. The boys had a great reception, and indeed 
the audience received every item in the programme 
with most generous approval. It was said at the box- 
office that all the seats in the house could have been 
disposed of three times over. 

Refreshments were provided for us at the Hall at 
the conclusion of the concert, and we went straight 
from the Hall to the station and left by the night 
train. Our greatest ordeal of the tour was over. 
Toronto had joined in the chorus of generous 
welcome and acclamation, and had perhaps even 
exceeded the other cities we had visited in its 
enthusiasm. We slept soundly that night, know- 
ing that the seal of success had been set upon the 
tour. 

The four remaining cities to be visited were Quebec, 
Moncton, Halifax, and Saint John. In all of these, 
we went through our usual routine of Church services, 
concerts, and lectures successfully, although without 
any outstanding features, and, as elsewhere, without 
much opportunity of coming into contact with Cana- 
dian music. At Moncton both Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Key were suffering from chills and were unable to sing, 
but they were back in their places at Halifax, eager, 
as all members were, to do their utmost at any personal 
sacrifice. Everywhere we were accorded the same 
enthusiastic welcome, in Quebec, where the French 
Canadians constitute, it is said, 95 per cent. of the 
population, no less than elsewhere. Special mention 
should perhaps be made of the evening service at 
Halifax Cathedral on Sunday, March 13th. It is a 
large spacious building somewhat like an English 
cathedral and very resonant ; the volume of tone pro- 
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duced by our small choir surprised both ourselves and 
the congregation. The Procession at the conclusion 
of this service had a very dignified effect. The final 
service of the tour, Evensong at Holy Trinity Church, 
Saint John, was a very moving experience for us all. 
For each one of us it seemed a special occasion for 
expressing our deep thankfulness to God for the health 
and strength with which we had all been blessed, as 
well as for the great measure of success which had 
attended the whole enterprise. During the tour, we 
had taken part in twenty-two Church services, not 
counting the two on board ship, and twenty concerts ; 
and the choir had sung illustrations in eighteen of my 
lectures on Church Music. 

At Quebec I was the guest of the Bishop and Mrs. 
Williams, at Moncton of Mr. and Mrs. Rand, and at 
Halifax of Judge Mellish and Mrs. Mellish, and it is 
not easy to express adequately my gratitude to these 
and all my hosts and hostesses during the tour for all 
the kindness I received. 

We sailed on Wednesday, March 16th, from Saint 
John in perfect weather. On the following Sunday 
morning we sang a full cathedral service in the dining- 
saloon, and on the Tuesday evening we gave a concert 
on behalf of the Seamen’s Charities, the programme 
for this concert being drawn up by the Gentlemen of 
the Choir. 

And so we reached home, filled with a new zest for 
our work in St. George’s Chapel or Westminster 
Abbey, and with enhanced ideals of the significance 
and importance of performing the daily choral services 
there. We shall always cherish undying memories of 
this wonderful tour, and particularly at the generous 
hospitality, appreciation, and goodwill shown to us by 
the people of the great Dominion of Canada. 
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IV 
OUR CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


TuE foregoing account of our tour would not be com- 
plete unless supplemented by a brief survey of the 
details of our concerts and the music performed at 
them, as well as some notice of my lectures on English 
Church Music, together with a statement of some of 
the main points which I attempted to demonstrate. 

It had been obvious from the first that, although 
the primary object of the visit of the choir to the 
Dominion was to perform the Church services, it 
would be necessary to prepare a concert-programme 
for performance elsewhere than in Anglican churches 
and cathedrals. But in carrying out this scheme it 
was important to stress the fact that the choir was laying 
no claim to compete as a concert-party or to challenge 
comparison with other tourists from England or else- 
where, or with the many fine concert-performers and 
choral societies that flourish in the Dominion itself. 
The programme was designed to include some English 
Church music, and also some of the secular music 
written by the English Church composers. Con- 
sequently here again our choice was not based on the 
entertaining value of any single piece of music, and 
yet the programme as a whole did prove to possess 
a remarkable degree of entertaining value. Indeed, 
we may claim that the programme was one of very 
unusual interest, and without a doubt it met with 
genuine and most extensive appreciation. 

It opened with two groups of anthems sung without 
accompaniment. We decided to exclude anthems 
that require organ accompaniment, for the reason 
that we could not count on an organ always being 
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available ; and in many cases, as it turned out, there 
was no suitable organ for our use. ‘The first three of 
these anthems were drawn from the Tudor school : 
Gibbons’s Hosanna, Byrd’s Fustorum Animae, and 
Weelkes’s Gloria in excelsis—Sing, my soul. 1 made 
some brief comments on these before they. were sung 
at the concerts, pointing out that the audience should 
listen for short repeated musical phrases taken in turn 
by the several voices, rather than for continuous and 
regular melody in the treble part, as in more modern 
music. These three anthems were followed by 
examples from the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries, namely, Greene’s O clap your 
hands together, Sterndale Bennett’s God is a spirit, and 
Stanford’s Glorious and powerful God. On these I 
also commented before their performance. When a 
suitable instrument was available, Mr. Nicholson then 
played an organ solo. On different occasions he 
played a suite arranged by him from various small 
instrumental pieces by Purcell (this suite had a special 
interest attached to it because Mr. Nicholson had 
played it in the Abbey on the occasion of the wedding 
of the Duke and Duchess of York), a voluntary by the 
blind eighteenth-century organist John Stanley, and 
choral preludes by Vaughan Williams and Hubert 
Parry. Then followed a group of part-songs, etc., 
which the Gentlemen of St. George’s Chapel had sung 
in the summer of 1925 before their Majesties the King 
and Queen in the Waterloo Chamber at Windsor 
Castle. The first was the well-known glee of William 
Beale, Come, let us join the roundelay, which is typical 
of that peculiarly English form of composition so 
popular at the close of the eighteenth century. This 
was succeeded by Elgar’s beautiful It’s oh! to be a 
wild wind and The Song of the Pedlar by Lee Williams, 
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formerly Organist of Gloucester Cathedral. In con- 
trast to these modern part-songs came two com- 
positions by Thomas Weelkes, the Tudor composer, 
entitled by him Phantasticke Ayeres and published in 
1608. ‘These are two out of a whole book of similar 
works which are mostly of the nature of political and 
personal skits. Both are written for three voice-parts 
only, and are a rare combination of ingenuity, beauty, 
and humour, characteristics which were finely inter- 
preted by the singers and warmly enjoyed by the 
audiences. The group of men’s voice-pieces con- 
cluded with that typically Victorian part-song When 
evening’s twilight gathers round, by J. L. Hatton. 

At this point in the programme I played a violin 
piece. As an amateur violinist I had been averse 
from playing in what, as regards our secular work, 
amounted to a concert-tour, more especially as num- 
bers of the very best professional performers are in the 
habit of visiting the principal cities in the Dominion 
from time to time. But the desirability of providing 
some instrumental contrast in a programme so largely 
made up of unaccompanied vocal music was pressed 
upon me by Mr. Nicholson and by the Gentlemen 
of the Choir, and I had no alternative but to do my 
best to supply the need. ‘The music which I played 
does seem to have afforded pleasure to the audience, 
and indeed it served to illustrate the work of such great 
cathedral musicians as Purcell and Boyce in a depart- 
ment of composition outside the Church. In the 
majority of our concerts, I played Purcell’s violin 
sonata in G minor, a beautiful little work that should 
be more widely known. I pointed out to our audiences 
that Purcell died when Handel and Bach were scarcely 
ten years of age, and that he owed nothing to their 
influence, and also that Corelli was not alone among 
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their predecessors in writing violin sonatas of this 
character and class. As an alternative to the Purcell 
sonata, I sometimes played two short pieces—firstly, 
a beautiful little Romance in G by Hubert Parry 
(from his Twelve Short Pieces), and secondly, a “Jigg”’ 
from Boyce’s Shepherd’s Lottery which I have arranged 
for violin and pianoforte. “om 

A madrigal and a ballet followed : the first, Wilbye’s 
six-voice setting of Lady, when I behold the roses 
sprouting, one of the very first examples of an Eliza- 
bethan madrigal ; and the second, Thomas Morley’s 
My bonny lass she smileth. ‘The ballet was a form in 
which in earlier days song and dancing were combined ; 
the rhythm is therefore more regular than that of the 
madrigal, and this form of composition is easier for an 
audience to follow. A madrigal, like many of the 
anthems of the same date and character, for example, 
Gibbons’s Hosanna, is made up of phrases bandied 
about from voice to voice ; and, as already explained, 
a listener must watch for these phrases rather than for 
straightforward melody confined alone to the treble 
voice. 

As agreed among the tenors, the song that followed 
in the programme was usually taken by Mr. Watson, 
who as a rule sang Handel’s Where’er you walk. Mr. 
Watson sang this song in very finished style and it 
proved most popular. On two occasions he sang 
Purcell’s I attempt from love’s sickness in place of this. 
On three occasions Mr. Boyle sang Where’er you walk, 
and twice Mr. Key sang Stanford’s arrangement of 
the beautiful Irish melody My love’s an arbutus. 

The part-songs for the boys’ voices were naturally 
a popular feature of the concerts, for boys’ voices of 
good quality are seldom heard in Canada. Mr. 
Nicholson chose three well-contrasted songs for them : 
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Walford Davies’s setting of Blake’s How sweet is the 
shepherd’s sweet lot, Stanford’s This 1s the way the 
morning dawns, and Ireland’s setting of the words of 
the Morley ballet Now zs the month of Maying. 

A baritone song followed. According to arrange- 
ment, Mr. Eaton Cooter was usually the singer, and 
he varied his selection between Lully’s Sombre Woods 
(Bois epais) and Arne’s Now Phoebus sinks into the west 
(from Milton’s Comus), Purcell’s Ye birds that sing 
sweetly and an eighteenth-century setting of Shall J, 
‘wasting in despair, by Robert King. And on one 
occasion he sang Let the heavens rejoice, from Travers’s 
Ascribe unto the Lord. Mr. Akeroyd sang on two or 
three occasions Let the heavens rejoice, and Clouds and 
darkness from Parry’s Hear my words, O ye people. 

The programme concluded with three part-songs : 
Stanford’s setting of Henry Constable’s Diaphenia, 
like the daffadowndilly, Elgar’s My love dwelt in a 
northern land, of which the choir secured particularly 
good performances, and Pearsall’s well-known When 
Allen-a-dale went a-hunting. 

The concerts always opened with O Canada and 
ended with God save the King. 1 conducted the three 
first anthems and the two madrigals, and Mr. Nicholson 
conducted all the other anthems and part-songs while 
I took my place among the basses of the choir. The 
men’s voice-items were sung without any conductor. 
During the tour, we gave twenty concerts, not counting 
the special performance in the Parliament House at 
Ottawa or the concerts on board ship. 

The subject of my lectures was announced in a 
general way as “‘ English Church Music.”” When I was 
originally invited by Major Ney, on behalf of the 
National Council of Education, it had been the 
intention that I should speak generally on the subject 
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of Tudor Music, and more particularly about the 
English madrigals and the songs of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean lutenists. But when the proposals 
developed into a scheme to take out a complete choir, 
it was obviously more suitable that the lectures should 
treat of English Church Music of all periods, from 
Tudor times up to the present day. 

In dealing with this subject, I was able to speak 
on various aspects of it on several occasions. In 
an ordinary way, I traced the growth of English music 
from the date when the famous round Summer is 
icumen in was written, and endeavoured to show what 
a leading part England played in the development of 
the art of modern music in the days of John Dunstable 
in the fifteenth century, and again in the sixteenth 
century, when every person claiming to have been 
educated was able to sing and to play an instrument, 
and music was a recognised and common feature of 
home life. How the history of English music, and 
especially Church music, was a series of ups and downs. 
The great work of the Tudors was followed by the 
political disturbances and civil war of the seventeenth 
century, and music was brought to a standstill in the 
cathedrals, the organ pipes being sold in the streets 
by the soldiers who had looted them, and the musical 
services prohibited by Parliament. Then followed 
the revival of the Restoration period, when Purcell 
was the genius born at the right moment to supply 
the needs of the day. Then came another set-back 
due largely to the overwhelming popularity of Handel 
in England, as a result of which our native composers 
set themselves to copy his style rather than to follow 
their own native individuality, based upon the work 
of Purcell, Blow, and Humphreys in the reign of 
Charles II, and upon that of the great sixteenth- 
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century composers before them. Consequently, few 
English composers in the eighteenth and for the 
greater part of the nineteenth century produced any- 
thing marked by the stamp of individuality; the 
majority were mere. copyists, and the copyist’s art, 
however skilful, can never reach great heights. Rare 
examples of Church music which rose to higher levels 
were produced during this lean period by Boyce, 
Battishill, S. Wesley, and T. A. Walmisley. In the 
mid-Victorian period, Samuel Sebastian Wesley was 
conspicuous in striking out an original line with fine 
artistic perception and gifts. Asa reformer in Church 
music, Wesley was before his time, and he fought for 
his ideals almost single-handed. Efforts such as his 
were crushed by the popular taste of the day, which was 
so strongly influenced by the work of Gounod and 
Spohr, with the result that emotionalism and un- 
restrained sentiment dominated the English Church 
composers of the day, and this inferior type of music 
secured almost universal popularity. It was unfor- 
tunate that this phase of musical sentiment came into 
vogue just when an enormous demand for Church music 
was created as a result of the ‘‘ Oxford Movement.” 
Following this set-back, a strong and healthy improve- 
ment in taste began to develop at the close of the 
nineteenth century, and the tide is now steadily 
rising. Chief among those who played a conspicuous 
part and led the way to this revival were Hubert Parry 
and Charles Villiers Stanford. 

The above is a brief outline of my lecture as given 
on most occasions during the tour, but sometimes I 
dealt with such subjects as Interpretation and 
Phrasing ; and in some instances, as at Montreal, I 
analysed such compositions as Byrd’s ‘ Short” 
Magnificat, and explained how the Tudor composers 
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were mainly concerned with considering the true 
presentation of each phrase of the words, basing their 
ideas on speech-rhythm and the natural inflection of 
the spoken word, and yet recognising that these ideas 
can be beautiful in expression through the medium 
of mensurable music and in terms of the tones and 
semitones of the diatonic scale. Further, that in per- 
forming an elaborate polyphonic madrigal or anthem 
it has to be recognised that each voice-part must be 
prominent in turn, retiring into a secondary position 
when another voice-part steps into prominence. . 

On another occasion, when I was addressing an 
audience largely made up of choirs, I suggested that 
it did not necessarily require a musician, versed in 
technical knowledge, to decide what was good or bad 
in Church music, but that it was a matter of suitability 
or otherwise ; no one would approve of a lively and 
rapid piece of music on a solemn occasion, nor, con- 
versely, a sombre piece in a minor key at a festive 
gathering. Three crucial questions may be asked in 
order to test the suitability of a piece of music. (1) 
Does the general sentiment of the piece suit the occa- 
sion of its use? (2) Does the sentiment of the music 
match the sentiment of the words without unduly 
stressing it? (3) Is the accentuation of the words 
expressed truly or falsely in the music? Incidentally 
I mentioned that, whereas in Church music the words, 
taken as they are from the Bible, are of the very purest 
style of English, secular song far too often now involves 
the setting to music words that are in themselves 
worthless rubbish. No self-respecting person should 
tolerate in the form of song what’ he would unhesita- 
tingly condemn as mawkish rubbish if he read the words 
apart from music. And such are the large majority of 
“shop ”’ ballads. 
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In my lectures, I had the great advantage of having 
Mr. Nicholson and the choir to provide the illustra- 
tions, and they all gave their valuable help in the most 
willing spirit, for which I am sincerely grateful. At 
different times most of the Tudor Church music in our 
repertory was sung by way of illustration, and on 
several occasions Travers’s Ascribe was performed, 
Messrs. Key and Akeroyd singing the solos and duets 
with great effect. Purcell’s O sing unto the Lord and 
Boyce’s O where shall wisdom be found? were also 
introduced into the lecture-recitals. 
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MR. SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON, M.V.O., M.A., 
MUS.BAC., F.R.C.O. 


THE CHOIRBOYS 
By SypNey H. NIcHOLSON 


- Tue Dean of Windsor and Dr. Fellowes have given 
such a detailed account of our visit to Canada and the 
work that we did there, that it only remains for me to 
supplement it by writing something about those 
matters for which I was specially responsible. 

When it had been decided that I was to take twelve 
Abbey choristers in place of those from St. George’s, 
Windsor, the first difficulty which had to be faced was 
the selection of the particular boys. I had to bear in 
mind that the boys chosen must be thoroughly efficient, 
but at the same time enough reliable boys must be left 
at home to enable the services at the Abbey to be 
maintained properly. We are fortunate at the Abbey 
in having,a double shift of boys, fifty in all. This plan 
was instituted some years ago in order that the strain 
of constant services might be lessened for the indivi- 
duals, and, as a consequence, that they might have more 
time for their general education ; and also in order 
that the choir might never be without boys even in the 
holidays. ‘There are thirty boarders in the Choir 
School, and twenty day-boys who live at home but 
attend the usual services and school. It soon became 
clear that our choice must be confined to day-boys.. 
To have removed twelve boarders from the school 
for a whole term would have greatly upset the organ- 
isation ; and as we were due to start in January, and 
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many of the boarders live far away, it would have been 
impossible to have arranged the necessary preliminary 
rehearsals. This having been decided, it had to be 
settled which of the twenty day-boys should be taken ; 
and here the advice of the school doctor proved of the 
greatest help. We felt that the tour was bound to be a 
strain, and that preference must be given to those who 
were most likely to stand it best. Twelve boys for- 
tunately passed a searching medical test and were 
declared to be absolutely fit, and as the parents were 
all eager for their boys to have this great opportunity, 
it was settled that they should go. 

This is perhaps the most fitting place to refer to the 
admirable spirit shown by the boys who were left 
behind, and to the excellent way in which they did 
their work, largely owing to the unremitting care 
of the Sub-Organist, Mr. Osborne H. Peasgood, 
who devoted himself heart and soul to grappling 
with the difficulties and keeping everything up to 
the mark: 

There was little time for active preparation before 
Christmas, but as soon as the festival was over we 
became very busy. Clothes had to be bought, music 
to be collected and practised, and all sorts of arrange- 
ments to be made. The Canadian authorities had 
authorised the purchase of special equipment, and each 
of us was provided with a leather coat with fur collar 
and cap, similar to those worn by motor-cyclists, 
warm gloves, and proper Canadian over-shoes ; and 
though this kit provoked a good deal of amusement, 
particularly in some of the warmer parts of Canada, it 
proved extremely serviceable, and no member of our 
party suffered from cold at any time. 

I felt it best that I should be personally in charge of 
the boys during the whole journey; but it soon 
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became obvious that I must have some assistance. My 
choice fell on a former chorister, E. H. Barnes, and I 
obtained a term’s leave of absence for him from the 
Royal College of Music, where he is a student. His 
work was to look after the boys whenever I had to 
leave them, to help me in school work and general 
supervision, to be responsible for their music and robes, 
and to act as cross-bearer and server when required. 
As the Abbey boys are all Scouts, and I am Imperial 
Headquarters Commissioner for Music, I felt that a 
great opportunity would be wasted unless some Scout- 
work were included in our activities. Barnes, who 
has been a keen Scout for many years, received his 
warrant as Assistant Scoutmaster just before we left 
England, and virtually acted as Scoutmaster during 
the tour. In this, as in all the other work for which 
he was responsible, he proved himself an ideal 
assistant and relieved me of much anxiety and 
trouble. 

A special dispensation was obtained from Head-~ 
quarters for the Scouts to wear breeches instead of 
“shorts ”? on account of the climate, and their Scout 
uniform with this modification was found to be so 
comfortable and practical that it became their normal 
dress when travelling, “‘Etons ” being reserved for 
special occasions. 

I felt strongly that arrangements must be made for 
_ regular school work whenever possible: not only 
would it be a serious matter to lose a whole term’s 
schooling, but under such novel conditions as the boys 
were likely to encounter I wished to make their lives 
as normal as possible. So a plan of work was drawn 
up by the head master, Mr. 'T. P. Marsden, and neces- 
sary books were taken. The main subjects, besides the 
- ordinary English lessons, were Latin, French, and 
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Mathematics, and Barnes and I shared the teaching. 
In spite of difficulties, we got through quite a lot of 
work, especially on journeys, often doing four or five 
hours’ school in the day; but during our visits to 
different towns, school became almost impossible after 
fulfilling engagements and allowing the necessary 
time for exercise and sightseeing. 

With school work, relieved by snowballing when 
the train stopped long enough, enormous and frequent 
meals, games and visits to the observation-car, the 
long train journeys passed quickly enough, and we 
grew so attached to our car, appropriately named 
‘““ Plaisance,” to Mr. Hodges of the C.P.R., who 
accompanied us and became our devoted friend, and 
to our delightful porter whom the boys christened 
“* Rastus,”’ that we came to regard it as ourhome. On 
the voyages, except for certain periods of enforced 
retirement over which it is best to draw a veil, the boys 
had a splendid time, owing to the wonderful kindness 
of the Captains and officers: they visited every part 
of the ship, from the engines to the crow’s-nest, having 
the run of the bridge, and even sometimes being 
allowed to steer the ship ; they joined in deck-games, 
and became quite expert dancers. Special arrange- 
ments were made for temporary schoolrooms, and this 
proved a great boon. 

Everywhere the boys were treated with almost over- 
whelming kindness, and were exceedingly popular, 
entering with zest into the various entertainments and — 
amusements provided for them. They were given 
presents of skates and snow-shoes, and they experi- 
enced the joys of toboggans, ice-hockey, bob-sleighs, 
buffalo-steaks, and ice-creams. In almost all the 
places visited, the local Scouts received them and took 
them to see the various sights, or, if this were not 
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possible, brought gifts of various kinds, generally 
eatable, to the train. And mention must be made of 
the handsome gifts of fruit and chocolate from the 
“ Daughters of the Empire.’ At quite small places 
contingents of Scouts were on the platform, just to 
give us a hand-shake or some souvenir, and to wish us 
God-speed. At Medicine Hat, for instance, the Scouts 
were on parade by 7 o’clock in the morning, with a 
temperature of 20° below zero, and though our train 
was more than an hour late, they were formed up to 
welcome us, each boy holding signalling flags so as to 
spell out the letters ““ Welcome to Medicine Hat.” 
All we could do to show our appreciation on such 
occasions was to sing one or two Scout songs. At 
several places there were Scout suppers or lunches ; 
at Calgary the Indian Chief “‘ Starlight ”’ and his wife 
' dined with us; at Vancouver, at a Scout lunch, each 
of us was presented with a beautiful miniature totem 
pole. These are only a few examples of the wonderful 
kindness extended to us wherever we went. 

Large meetings of Scouts and Guides and some- 
times other children were held at most places : we had 
brought specially printed leaflets containing half a 
dozen of our own Scout songs, and I gave a short talk on 
Scout music, the boys providing illustrations, and the 
whole audience joining heartily when the initial shyness 
had been overcome. The songs were new to the 
Canadian boys, but they soon warmed up to them and 
became most enthusiastic, and I felt sure that there was 
plenty of good vocal material available. From my 
point of view, these Scout meetings were among the 
most interesting events of our tour, and being freed 
from the constraint of a Church service or a concert- 
platform, we all enjoyed them greatly. We were 
immensely impressed by the vitality of Scouting in the 
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Dominion, and by the splendid type of boy and young 
man that it is producing—manly, unselfish, free from 
shyness on the one hand or “ swank ”’ on the other. 
Amongst the Scouts and their leaders we made some 
of our best friends, and came to realise as we had never 
done before that we were indeed members of a world- 
wide Brotherhood. 

There were many offers of hospitality for the boys 
in private houses, and they would gladly have accepted 
them ; but I felt that for many reasons it was better 
that the boys be billeted together with me, so that 
normally we stayed in hotels. But at Winnipeg 
they were all entertained with the utmost: kindness 
by Lady Nanton, and had a most wonderful time. 
They also stayed in private houses at Yorkton and 
London. 

Major Ney was most anxious that the boys’ interest 
in Canada should not be merely superficial, and he 
arranged that they should see everything of special 
interest in the places they visited. In order that they 
might have some “‘ stake in the country,” he opened 
for each boy a banking account at the Bank of Montreal 
in Winnipeg, and through his interest and that of Mr. 
E. W. Beatty, President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, some of the boys are already seeking a career in 
Canada. 

To turn to the more purely musical side of our work : 
Dr. Fellowes most generously asked me to assume the 
main responsibility as Choirmaster, though at my 
earnest wish he consented to rehearse and conduct the 
music of the Tudor period, of which he has made such 
a special study. But otherwise most of the conducting 
and all the accompanying fell to me. It wasa good deal 
to ask from the Gentlemen of St. George’s that they 
should accept a temporary director in this way, and I 
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should like to record my appreciation of their kindness 
and loyalty and their readiness to carry out my wishes, 
as well as of their great efficiency. Had they not 
shown this excellent spirit, it would have been im- 
possible to have welded the two units, with their 
inevitable differences of method, into anything like a 
homogeneous choir. 

I had been urged to include some organ recitals in 
our programme, but I felt that this would be more than 
_I could undertake ; and as it turned out I was thank- 
ful that I had resisted the appeal. Unlike other 
instrumentalists, the organist suffers from the difficulty 
that every organ is different ; consequently to give 
a recital involves a considerable amount of preliminary 
practice on the particular instrument. I felt sure that 
this would be difficult to fit in, and in actual fact it 
would have been impossible. I only gave one organ 
recital—at Hamilton. But I played at services and 
concerts on over forty organs, all of them different, 
and in only two cases did I have an opportunity of 
trying the instrument beforehand. The organs in 
Canada are, on the whole, very good, with fine tone and 
excellent up-to-date mechanism. Some of them are 
magnificent instruments, and that at St. Paul’s, 
Toronto, built by Cassavant of St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, with reeds made by Harrison & Harrison of 
Durham (England), is one of the finest instruments 
I have ever played. It was at the services in this 
great church and at the concert in the Massey Hall 
in the same city that our work perhaps reached its 
highest level. 

The health of the boys was wonderfully maintained 
throughout the long journey. I attribute this mainly 
to the extreme comfort in which we travelled. Had it 
not been for the abundance of good food and the luxury 
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of the accommodation provided, I do not think the boys 
could have stood the strain. As it was, they kept 
going splendidly, were good-tempered and full of 
energy. Such a complete change of environment was 
bound to be a trying ordeal for any boy : their life for 
those two months was entirely different from any- 
thing they had ever experienced or are ever likely to 
meet with again. I was assured that they would be 
utterly spoilt and would develop “‘ swelled heads,” 
and that they would never settle down again on their 
return. All I can say is that, when we got back to 
London I gave them one day to unpack and see their 
friends, and then every boy was back in his place in the 
Abbey choir as usual, carrying on his work and falling 
into line with the others as if nothing unusual had 
happened. 

Now that it is all over, this great adventure seems to 
us almost like a dream. We took a big responsibility 
and a big risk, for so many things might easily have 
gone wrong; but I can say with confidence that the 
effect on the boys has been splendid. It has developed 
their character ; it has created a new sense of responsi- 
bility ; it has widened their horizon ; and it has tested 
their endurance. Seldom, if ever, can such an experi- 
ence have befallen any set of schoolboys : to see a vast 
Dominion under such auspices, to be applauded and 
féted from the Atlantic to the Pacific and back again, 
and to bear the responsibility of worthily representing 
a world-famous institution like the Abbey, was some- 
thing unique. That our ‘joyous adventure’”’ was 
accomplished so successfully is a matter for deep 
thankfulness and gratitude to those who made it 
possible. 

This chapter may well conclude with an article 
published in the Tribune at Winnipeg on February gth, 
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1927, just after the visit of the choir. It gives some 
account of the system upon which the choir-schools 
are conducted at the English cathedrals and also tells 
of the happy enjoyment of the boys during their stay 
with Lady Nanton in Winnipeg :— 


When the composite Westminster-Windsor choir had 
been to Winnipeg and gone again, the echoes of its per- 
formances left people asking, “‘ What is the secret? By 
what witchcraft does the Anglican Church turn out a 
product which Canadian churches cannot or do not 
duplicate ?” 

The answer is, “‘ There is no witchcraft, no wizardry, 
and the only secret is constant practice.” 

It is a fact which cathedral choirmasters are ready enough 
to acknowledge that material, as such, is often to be found 
in parish choirs as good as that in the cathedral choir or 
better. The difference is that whereas a parish choir has 
to be satisfied with, perhaps, two practices a week for boys 
alone and one for the whole choir—and many get much 
less—the cathedral chorister’s life is one long round of 
practices, in sections and together, and two choral services 
every ferial day of the year with extra music added on 
festivals. 

The church school is the recruiting ground for choristers. 
For this there are few equivalents in Canada. Here and 
there are diocesan boys’ schools from which material can 
be drawn, but of the English parochial school there is no 
prototype. 

And in the case of cathedral choirs and large choirs of 
cathedral dimensions, such as Westminster Abbey and 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the schools, with centuries 
of tradition behind them, are established solely for the 
benefit of the choir. 
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Churchmanship combined with a voice, either partially 
trained or in the “‘ promising ”’ stage, is the only qualifi- 
cation for admission to such a school. 

And for such a lad the rewards are great. Music 
immediately becomes the centre of his life. He is given 
daily training in the rudiments of music, in voice-culture, 
in the history and traditions of the Church in which he 
plays so important a rdle, and, what is most important, the 
constant supervision under which he finds himself sees to 
it that he does not fall into the vocal vices to which his 
“brother in the secular school becomes a victim. 

Shouting at play, coarse “ yelling,” and other outlets 
of merriment which are usually considered indispensable 
to boy life, are taboo in the cathedral choir school, yet 
sport and athletics—football, cricket, rowing—form as 
prominent a part of the choir-school training as that of 
any school in the world. 

But music is not the beginning and the end of the 
cathedral chorister’s education. The Church, realising 
that it is taking a large part of the boy’s life when it 
enlists him in the cathedral choir, and also that the boy 
is entitled to no unsubstantial reward for his services, 
undertakes to give him an education equal to the best in the 
land, 

So the rewards in the form of academic education are 
as rich as those in musical training. Latin, French, 
mathematics, and all the usual secondary-school subjects 
are included in the boy’s daily curriculum, and the Church 
will see him safely through to the end of his school-days 
even if his voice break early ; and when he goes out into 
the world he will be able to say, ‘I went to the Abbey 
Choir School ”’ with just as much pride as the fellow who 
says he ‘‘ went ” to Eton or Winchester. 
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During their stay in Winnipeg, the Westminster-Windsor 
boys had Lady Nanton as their hostess, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say their godmother. And at Lady 
Nanton’s home on Roslyn Road they demonstrated con- 
tinually the effects of cathedral training. 

Reflecting the habits instilled in their schools, the boys 
observed a regular programme of work and play. Early 
to bed and early to rise was their practice daily, so far as 
their public engagements permitted, for their usual hour 
of retiring is 8 p.m. When they are in England they rise 
at 6.30 in the morning. 

The dozen who are now visiting Canada represent but a 
small proportion of the whole, as there are about 50 boys 
in the Abbey choir alone, half of them singing in the 
morning and the other half in the afternoon. And, as 
several of the younger tourists were gallant enough to 
explain to Lady Nanton, “ the best singers had to be left 
behind to carry on in the Abbey.” 

All the visiting choirboys are Scouts, and displayed in 
their daily lives the reality of the Scout doctrine that “a 
Scout is a friend to all and a brother to every other Scout.” 
The Scout training, apart from the moral or disciplinary 
side, was demonstrated at least once during the choir’s 
stay in the city, when one of the boys sustained an injured 
hand while playing outdoors and was attended by two of 
his brother-Scouts, who bandaged the injured member 
as neatly and effectively as any experienced doctor could 
have wished. 

Their first experience of the Canadian winter, they 
admitted repeatedly, came to them as a surprise, and, one 
suspects, a little of a disappointment, for it was not as cold . 
as they had expected. Also, they had expected to find 
more snow. But in spite of little disappointments of this 
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kind, the outdoors seemed to be full of attractions for them, 
and it was only with difficulty that they could be kept in. 

While here they took kindly to tobogganing, snow- 
shoeing, and skating, but skating was by far their favourite 
sport. The reason for this leaked out one day when one of 
the boys explained that he liked skating better than 
tobogganing because in skating he had to work. 

As an instance of the boys’ enthusiasm for skating, it 
turns out that they rose at half-past six last Saturday 
morning, and, with the aid of a flashlight, made their way 
through the darkness to the skating-rink, where they 
frolicked until breakfast time. 

To breakfast, as to all their meals, they did ample justice, 
for the lads were developing tremendous appetites under the 
beneficent influence of the Canadian winter. 

In their home life—and their stay with Lady Nanton 
could be called by no other name—they were the last 
word in deportment. ‘They were neat at all hours of the 
day, whether in their sporting togs or the Eton suit which 
is the hall-mark with which every English schoolboy is 
stamped, 

Meal-times for them was the occasion for a small ritual 
which is not unusual in English schools, each boy standing 
reverently behind his chair before commencing, and chant- 
ing a Latin grace to music set by Mr. Nicholson, their - 
organist. Companionship was their characteristic at all 
times. ‘There was not one quarrelsome disposition among 
the lot of them, and each seemed to be looking for ways to 
help the other. 
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SINCE its inception in 1919, the National Council of 
Education has continually emphasised the importance 
of the place of music in education. At the Montreal 
Conference, which took place at Easter 1926, two days 
were specially devoted to this subject, and a programme 
was given by children of the Montreal Schools, at which 
an address was delivered by Sir Hugh Allen, Director 
of the Royal College of Music, London. At the present 
time Mr. Charles Marchand, of Montreal, is visiting 
Western Canada in a repertoire of French-Canadian 
folk-songs, and at the next Conference, to be held in 
1929, music, more specifically in its relation to the 
problem of leisure, will again be given a prominent 
place. It will be readily understood, therefore, that 
the visit of the choir from the Chapel of St. George 
and Westminster Abbey was essentially a part of the 
Council’s programme designed to stimulate public in- 
terest in music as one of the most powerful influences 
in the life of both the individual and the nation. 
*“* Music can and should be an educational medium of the 
highest value, developing character, promoting spiritual 
growth, and leading to the development of a finer and 
nobler humanity. ... It ts a universal language. Like 
thought and the pictorial art, it 1s comprehended in 
degree by folk of any nationality.” 

As the vehicle of much that is fine and beautiful in 
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humanity, religious music has an intimate significance 
for all. Its tradition of relief and consolation is woven 
into the very fabric of our religious services, and in 
times of stress and danger, man instinctively finds in it 
support and fresh hope. Those who attended the 
Military Tattoo at the British Exhibition will never 
forget how the tens of thousands of people present 
were moved by the singing of the evening hymn, 
““ Abide with me”; how nightly for several weeks 
the mass of listeners was raised to heights of emotion 
and spiritual exaltation beyond appraisement or mere 
description. In school life, too, the part that music | 
plays, or should play, cannot be over-estimated. It is 
one of the chief factors of that essential esprit de corps, 
and does much to create that vibrant atmosphere which 
in itself is religion in unconscious form, and without 
which education becomes an almost meaningless pro- 
cess serving but material ends. 
* * * * * 

The choir comes to Canada with the special approval 
of his Majesty the King. On the part of the Dean of 
Windsor and his associates, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson and 
Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes, no effort is being spared to 
provide a programme of the widest possible interest. 

It should be noted that both the services of the choir 
and those accompanying it are entirely voluntary, and, 
despite the immense amount of work involved, no fees 
whatever will be accepted either by the choir as a whole or 
by its individual members. 

The visit is more than a gesture of friendship ; it should 
do much to help the fuller realisation of possessions common 
both to Canada and to Great Britain. 


The foregoing statement was embodied in a circular 
issued to all local committees of the National Council 
of Education, announcing the coming to Canada of the 
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Gentlemen of St. George’s Chapel and the Choristers 
of Westminster Abbey under the Council’s auspices. 
It is by means of such circulars that the head- 
quarters of the Council brings to the notice of its 
twenty-eight committees the visits of distinguished 
lecturers whom, from time to time, it invites to Canada 
as its guests. ‘These committees form an integral part 
of the Council, and their co-operation is essential to 
the success of its Dominion-wide work. On the 
occasion of the choir’s visit, this co-operation was 
given in the most generous manner. To this, equally 
with the splendid spirit actuating the choir and its 
leaders, must in great measure be attributed’ the 
astounding success of what the Dean of Windsor, in 
happy and appreciative mood, has described’ as 
** A Joyous ADVENTURE,” the story of which, from his 
own pen, is both the principal part and the razson 
d étre of this volume. 

The purpose of this somewhat attenuated epilogue 
is to place on record those aspects of the “‘ adventure ” 
which the innate modesty of the Dean of Windsor would 
forbid him to chronicle. It'is also designed to give 
expression to the appreciation of the people of Canada 
and of the National Council of Education to the Dean 
of Windsor (who throughout the tour good-naturedly 
referred to himself as the “fifth wheel” or the 
“spare’’!), to Mr. Sydney Nicholson, to the Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Fellowes, the Gentlemen of St. George’s 
Chapel, and the Choristers of Westminster Abbey. 
Jointly and severally they have rendered a service at 
once unique in the Empire’s history and beyond 
estimation in its effect. ‘The knowledge that, in thus 
undertaking and so splendidly and_ successfully 
carrying through their “ Joyous Adventure,” they 
earned the gratitude of the Dominion, will be regarded 
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by this ever-willing band of workers as more than 
adequate compensation for the unstinted manner in 
which they gave of themselves and their great 
talents ; for the fatigue, which at certain stages of their 
journey was unavoidable, and which, to a large extent, 
was due to the very enthusiasm and the almost un- 
precedented warmth of the welcome accorded them. 
They “‘ brought England to Canada,” for in themselves, 
as the composite choir of the Abbey and of Windsor 
Castle, they represented centuries of tradition held 
sacred by the British peoples throughout the world, 
by none more revered than by his Majesty’s subjects 
of the Dominion of Canada. And in bringing England 
to Canada, they found there more of England than they 
ever dreamed of, a loyalty, a devotion, a faith, and a 
sense of intimate kinsmanship such as can be realised 
only by those who visit the Dominion in the spirit 
of understanding, with mind open and attuned to 
newness of conditions, such as largely constitute both 
the problems of the newer lands and prompt the 
confidence and the courage with which they are met. 

With the actual journeyings and experiences of the 
choir this article is not primarily concerned ; these 
are described elsewhere. Rather will it draw from 
various Canadian sources, for the purpose of empha- 
sising the importance of their mission, and the un- 
qualified success which attended it; also to bear 
witness to the appreciation of those who in one 
manner or another were enabled to enjoy one of the 
greatest spiritual experiences ever made possible in 
the Dominion. 

No estimate of the numbers who actually heard the 
choir in Church or on the concert-platform, of the tens 
of thousands who were necessarily disappointed owing 
to the inadequacy of the size of churches and halls 
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available, or of the hundreds of thousands who enjoyed 
the singing, the lectures, and addresses by means of the 
radio, can be made. It is safe to say, however, had the 
choir been able to remain in Canada six months 
instead of six weeks, the available accommodation 
would still have proved inadequate to the need. And 
apropos of this insufficiency, the following excerpts 
from an article in the Toronto Evening Telegram will be 
read with interest, for underlying the wit of the writer 
there is a poignant insight into the hearts and minds of 
the thousands who were unsuccessful in their attempts 
to gain admission to St. Paul’s Church : 


At 8.30 a.m. the church officer opened the doors of 
St. Paul’s as usual. The Bloor Street East church was 
ready to receive the public. 

x * * 

At 12 noon four young students came in, carrying note- 
books and fountain-pens. Strengthened by chocolate bars, 
they prepared lessons for the following day. 

* * * 

At 3.35 the last extra chair had been squeezed in and 
the strong arms of the law waved in a wild effort to convince 
thronging arrivals that there wasn’t even standing-room. 

* * * 

At 4 every door of the church and even the parish house 
was manned by a policeman either on foot or mounted. 
Hundreds of people clambered for admittance and were 
augmented by street-car loads and motor parties, who 
stepped gingerly through the slush inquiring, ‘“‘ Aren’t the 
doors open yet?” 

At 5 harassed traffic officials dodged bobbing umbrellas 
and begged people to go home. 

Thrilling as were the bird-like notes of the boy sopranos, 
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whose song rose and re-echoed throughout the very rafters 
of St. Paul’s Anglican Church yesterday, a study of the 
crowds outside—waiting, watching, steadily augmented, 
but all hoping to hear the British songsters—proved even 
more so to any student of psychology and facial expressions. 

Eager and expectant they came. Singers from the Abbey 
meant good music. The best possible treat was in store 
for them. Never a doubt about GETTING seats, but they 
all hoped for just a little more, real Goop seats. It was 
early yet, two hours nearly, before the service started. 

Aged women and men who had retired for some time, 
boys and girls, students from advanced classes, sealskin- 
clad matrons, and workers of both sexes who had “ got 
time off’’: all hurry up the steps, happy in the apparent 
fewness of those ahead of them. 

What? Surely, aren’t the doors open yet? There 
weren’t supposed to be tickets after all ? Of course not ! 
And yet, why the delay? What’s the hold-up? Joy at 
early arrival dims over with a cloud of apprehension. Old 
eyes glance about in anxious fear. Aged voices rise in 
shrill query. Young folks try to look unconcerned, but 
begin to fuss. Artisans frown and grumble a bit. 

Already full ? Every seat taken ? Impossible! Chagrin. 
Anger. Can’t-believe-it-even-if-the-police-do-say-so ex- 
pression. Uncertainty. Resignation. Like the frolic of 
fleecy clouds across April wind-driven skies, feeling of the 
heart and emotions of the mind mirror themselves in swift 
kaleidoscopic succession on the faces of the throng. 

The humorist recovers his balance first. While those 
about him express themselves in words of their own 
choosing, he chuckles at the constant repetitions ; relay 
upon relay of fresh crowds, expectantly advancing with 
jaunty step, momentarily pausing, hesitantly asking 
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* Aren’t the doors open yet?” and accepting, as their natures 
prompt, the official, oft-repeated reply of the courteous 
policeman: “‘Every seat filled. Absolutely no more room.” 

A class of Havergal College girls arrived too late to get 
beyond the second or third steps of the church. 

“Here they come. Here’s the choristers.”’ But the 
sixteen boys in conventional Eton suits and scarlet caps were 
not from England, but from the Trinity Choir, Port Hope. 

A group of blinded veterans from Pearson Hall arrived in 
time to find good seats, and special provision was made for the 
number of soldiers and civilians who limped in on crutches. 

“Rain ? Who minds it when there is the possibility of 
hearing those boys sing? I don’t mind how wet I get if I 
only get in!” 


And the story which here is told is one which had its 
counterpart in each of the centres visited by the choir, 
from Saint John to Vancouver, from Calgary and Edmon- 
ton to Regina and Winnipeg, from Montreal to Halifax. 
During the past few years, Canada has welcomed many 
distinguished visitors to her midst, notably among them 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin. It is impossible to estimate 
the value of such visits to the cause of friendship and 
understanding between Canada and Great Britain. 
The Prince of Wales brought the Crown into intimate 
and affectionate touch with the people of the Dominion; 
through his own charm of manner and reassuring 
informality that touch is at once made personal and 
real. Representing the great Mother of Parliaments, 
and standing as a splendid example of “ an Englishman 
and a gentleman,” an expression so widely and gener- 
ously understood as setting the highest of standards 
in human conduct, Mr. Stanley Baldwin stirred the 
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pride of the Canadian people in their inheritance of 
just those things in British life and institutions of 
which they remain joint and jealous possessors. The 
choir’s visit, however, touched other chords. Its 
members came from the Empire’s two most cherished 
shrines, in themselves the very heart of the Empire’s 
spiritual life. ‘They came as “‘ Ambassadors of Song,” 
to quote the Quebec Chronicle, for there can be no more 
universal means to understanding than the language 
of music. And the music these singers brought was 
the intimate music of century-old institutions equally 
dear to the heart of the native-born Canadian as to 
those who, hailing from Britain, are joining in the 
filling-up of the great spaces of the Dominion. ‘There 
is small wonder, therefore, that the choir made so wide 
an appeal, and that this widened every day during its 
triumphal progress. 

Of the many individual expressions of appreciation 
and thanks received at the Council’s head-quarters in 
Winnipeg, the one referred to in the following article, 
which appeared in the Manitoba Free Press of February 
7th, is of special interest, indicating as it does the far- 
flung nature of the choir’s visible and invisible audi- 
ences and congregations : 


Before Columbus set eyes on America, the St. George’s 
Chapel Choir was singing. Throughout six hundred 
years of history it sang in Windsor Castle. These six 
hundred years changed England, shook it up, turned it 
over, but the choir sang on, as if unheeding. Singers 
came and singers died and new singers took their places, 
but the story of the choir in Windsor went on, unbroken. 

But Time put out his hand, and all was changed, changed 
amazingly, in the twinkling of an eye. For the first time 
in six hundred years the choir moved. It crossed the sea 
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and came to Canada, to a land that six hundred years ago 
was wilderness. The choir came to Canada and sang to 
thousands ; and the radio, undreamed of even a short 
century ago, carried its voice to tens of thousands more. 
Into the far reaches of the North country floated the voice 
of the choir from St. George’s Chapel and the Abbey, 
away from home for the first time in its life, as far up as 
“Mile 350,” on the Hudson Bay line. 

The news of what would have been a miracle in any 
century but this was brought to Winnipeg in a telegram 
from Mr. K. A. Wright, of the Engineering Department. 
From “ Mile 350” Mr. Wright wired: “‘ The Service 
this evening was a great treat. Music very much enjoyed. 
Please convey our appreciation to the Choir.” 


From Atlantic to Pacific, and from distant places 
south of the International Boundary, similar messages 
were received, all eloquent of the boundless interest 
which the choir’s visit created, all bearing witness to 
the widespread desire of every section of the Canadian 
people to join in the Dominion’s great welcome. 

Commenting on the choir’s arrival at Fredericton, 
delayed as the result of a stormy passage on the 
Atlantic, the Editor of the Daily Gleaner made the 
following statement : 


England came to Canada yesterday, and citizens of 
Fredericton have been the first to hear the best of English 
music rendered according to the best English tradition by 
English gentlemen in the direct service of his Majesty and 
by boys trained in historic Westminster Abbey, the heart 
of the Empire. 


Following the hurried visit to Fredericton, the 
choir proceeded direct to Winnipeg, a distance of over 
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2,000 miles. An article in the Winnipeg Tribune 
illustrates the keenness with which the choir’s visit 
was anticipated : 


The approaching visit to Canada and Winnipeg under 
the auspices of the National Council of Education of the 
boy Choristers of Westminster Abbey and the Gentlemen 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, is an event of quite 
unusual interest. 

The visitors will inevitably be associated in our minds 
with structures that are perhaps the most inspiring shrines 
of the English race. That race itself may not unjustly be 
said—if regard be had to the continuity of its history and the 
magnitude of its achievements—to be the most imposing 
known to history. Only one, indeed, can with much 
propriety be compared with it—that is, the Roman race 
which, originating in obscurity on the banks of the Tiber, 
by its own masterful energy asserted its supremacy first 
on the whole Italian peninsula, and later over the whole 
known world. But the achievement of the British stock 
is still more fascinating and impressive. A tiny tribe, or 
trio of tribes, hailing from the continent, conquers the 
Celts of Britain. It is decimated by, but ultimately 
absorbs, contingents of Danish invaders. It is forced to 
veil its flag momentarily before the onset of the masterful 
Normans, but the virtue of tenacity and numbers finally 
submerges its conquerors. 

Then, strengthened by these incorporations and acces- 
sions, it spreads by trade, colonisation, and successful 
administration until it establishes its hegemony over one- 
quarter of the globe. Of this race Westminster Abbey is 
the great religious shrine; while Windsor Castle is the 
ancestral home of the monarch whose person and crown 
are the central symbol of British unity. 
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_ Twelve of the boys who are presently to sing in Canada 

belong to the choir of Westminster Abbey. The Abbey is 
at once the mausoleum and the Panthéon of the British 
race. It is situated in the heart of Westminster, which 
itself is the heart of London. Opposite it, and between it 
and the Thames, are the Houses of Parliament, the fecund 
mother and exemplar of the parliamentary systems of all 
democratic countries. Hard by is the great Hall of West- 
minster erected by William Rufus, scene of the most 
moving trials in British history, where Strafford was 
impeached as the enemy of freedom, and where the elo- 
quence of Burke and Sheridan thundered against the great 
proconsul Hastings. 

In no building is one so close, as in Westminster Abbey, 
to the moral centre of the British peoples. What Rheims, 
Notre Dame, Saint-Denis, and the Panthéon combined are 
to Frenchmen, the Abbey is to men and women of British 
blood. Here, since the days of Harold, the dauntless King 
of the Saxons, the monarchs of England—merging into 
Britain—have been crowned. Here, in northern and 
southern transepts, lie the ashes of almost unnumbered 
statesmen and warriors, from Chatham to Gladstone, and 
of still more unnumbered poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson. 
And, making one’s progress towards the western front, 
one comes at last to the spot where rest the remains of the 
unnamed warrior, the last proof and pledge of the unity 
and devotion to freedom of the world—scattered British 
peoples. The vast fane from which the 12 boys come is 
an embodiment of British history for 1,300 years. 

The eight gentlemen who complete this interesting group, 
and who will be accompanied by the Dean of Windsor 
belong to the choir of his Majesty’s Free Chapel of St. 
George in Windsor Castle. The associations connected 
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with Windsor Castle are scarcely less venerable than those 
that gather about Westminster Abbey. If the Abbey goes 
back to the Saxons of the seventh century, Windsor Castle 
goes back to the Norman William. What Versailles is to 
Frenchmen, Windsor Castle is to Englishmen, and more. 
Versailles dates only from the 17th century ; Windsor 
from the 11th, because the first building was erected there 
by William, the leader of that race whose conquest of the 
English looked at first like a misfortune, but which ulti- 
mately proved the greatest invigoration that the English 
stock has experienced. 

As the Abbey is the heart of metropolitan England, 
so Windsor Castle is the heart of rural England. Long a 
fortress, it has for generations been simply the great 
country-house of Britain’s Kings—the chief of those seats 
of which Tennyson sings : 


And one an English home—gtray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy ttees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace. 


Every foot of earth about Windsor is redolent of stirring 
memories. About it spreads the Great Park, chanted, 
for example, in the stately and measured lines of Pope. 
A few miles away lies Runnymede, where barons and people 
united to wrest from a half-foreign tyrant the document 
that is the palladium and foundation of British freedom. 
Within sight is Eton, the great public school where warriors 
and statesmen have played and studied in the shadow of the 
Keep and Terraces of England’s Kings. Within easy 
reach is Horton, where the young Milton dreamed and 
sang, and Stoke Poges, the site of the most famous rural 
graveyard in the world. 

It is from these places, sacred in the minds of Britons, 
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that these gentlemen come. From a British chapel and a 
British fane. As we listen to the glorious melody of their 
voices, we shall be reminded of the indomitable energy, 
of the tenacious courage, of the deep-reaching ethical 
quality of a race which in industry, trade, colonisation, and 
government must be considered the world’s premier race. 


In all the larger cities, the entire programme, as 
outlined by the Dean of Windsor on pages 15 and 
16, was undertaken—in itself striking evidence of 
the manner in which the choir responded to the 
tremendous demands made upon its members through 
the enthusiasm of the thousands who so ardently 
desired to hear them. The Winnipeg Tribune may 
here again be quoted in a descriptive article which is 
typical of those published in other newspapers in 
centres subsequently visited by the choir : 


The composite choir of Westminster Abbey and St. 
George’s, Windsor, continued to be the cause of crowding 
churches and concert-auditoriums to their utmost capacities 
during the week-end. With the choir’s departure from 
Winnipeg, last night thousands will have to admit that 
they did not hear them, not from lack of effort, but because 
they were repeatedly turned away. Some, indeed, had 
reached the door of each service or performance and been 
turned back every time. 

In addition to the fact that the choir of St. George’s, 
Windsor, is now singing outside of its own chapel for the 
first time in six hundred years, a further epoch was marked 
on Friday by the fact that the Service sung in Holy Trinity 
Church, and broadcast from there, was listened to in the 
vicinity of the Arctic Circle. 

Crowding about the doors two hours before the concert 
began, an audience which filled the Metropolitan Theatre 
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to capacity, heard on Sunday afternoon a joint concert- 
recital by the Gentlemen: of St. George’s Chapel, the 
Choristers of Westminster Abbey, and the massed choirs of 
Winnipeg. The visiting choristers, in their scarlet robes, 
stood out in contrast before the sombre gowns of the local 
choirs. : 

Organ numbers were omitted from the programme 
owing to the unsuitability of the instrument. Mr. Sydney 
H. Nicholson, Organist of Westminster Abbey, faced with 
the unexpected task of carrying the accompaniment of 
Parry’s Hear My words, ye people, on the piano, practically 
at sight, gave.a performance worthy of a virtuoso. This 
anthem also emphasised the remarkable quality of the 
voice of Mr. Eaton Cooter, of St. George’s Chapel. 
Throughout the vocal programme the bass voices of Mr. 
Cooter and of Mr. Akeroyd revealed astonishing power and 
control of rich, true tones. This was especially noticeable 
in sustained pianissimo. 

The visiting altos displayed a timbre which is distinctly 
unusual, but peculiarly apt in the Elizabethan music which 
comprised a large part of the programme. In such songs 
as Weelkes’s Nightingale, the peculiar quality of the voices 
emphasised the medieval spirit of the music and trans- 
ported the hearers in imagination back to Elizabethan times. 

The part-songs, as performed by royal command in 
Windsor Castle last June, constituted the most delightful 
part of the programme, and enraptured the audience. 
Anthems brought out the clear, ethereal quality of the boy- 
choristers’ voices, and were impressively presented. The 
most marked feature of the entire programme was the 
truth, depth, and richness of the tonal qualities. Dr. 
Fellowes played two exquisite violin solos, and Mr. Albert 
Watson sang Handel’s Where’er you walk, 
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The choirs were heard in their native element at All 
Saints’ Church, where they sang the Holy Eucharist 
on Sunday morning. The service selected was that of 
Charles Wood. Rey. Dr. Fellowes, director of the choir, 
was celebrant, and the Credo was set to Merbecke’s ! original 
music, to which the English mass was first set in the Prayer 
Book of 1549. 

The Rev. H. R. Ragg, Rector of All Saints’, preached 
the sermon, in which he called attention to the fact that 
the recently dedicated church has already experienced two 
important points in its history; the first in that the 
foundation-stone was laid by the Bishop of London, and 
the second that the composite choir of Westminster Abbey 
and St. George’s, Windsor, had sung the first Choral 
Eucharist. 

Following the sermon, the rich tones of the celebrant 
turned to the invitation, “‘ Ye that do truly repent .. .” 
and on to the most solemn moment when the Elements 
are consecrated with the words, “‘ Who in the same night 
that He was betrayed ...’; and the inspiring re- 
enactment of the Crucifixion from which the congregation 
should later meet the living Christ was a moment never to 
be forgotten as the choir added the climax with its soft 
prolonged ‘‘ Amen.” 

The hymn, “The King of Love,” was sung as the 
communicants filed up to the altar. The glad climax of 
the Resurrection, following the sacrifice of Calvary, which 
is symbolised in the Eucharist, was added by the choir as it 
broke joyfully into the cry ‘“‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” with 
which the service closed. 

Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, organist at the Abbey, presided 


1 John Merbecke was Organist of St. George’s Chapel, living in 
the very house now occupied by Dr. Fellowes. 
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at the organ for the service, Mr. Fred M. Gee, of All 
Saints’, playing the prelude while the choir entered from 
the Vestry. 

The grandeur of the whole evening service at St. Luke’s 
was its simplicity, from the first pronouncement in which the 
worshippers are reminded how “ the Scripture moveth us 

. . to acknowledge . . . our manifold sins ” until the 
last “‘ Amen.” 

The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the General Confes- 
sion were again a lesson for parish choirs. ‘They were sung 
in unaccompanied monotones, all without losing so much 
as a fraction of a tone in pitch. 

For the anthem the choir chose Wesley’s, setting of 
* Ascribe Unto the Lord,” in which they demonstrated 
their mastery over the heavier school of church music 
inserted into the English church service as an inspiration 
for the worshippers rather than for their participation— 
a kind of musical sermon. 

Afterwards Mr. Nicholson gave a demonstration of the 
dying art of congregational singing, a feature of public 
worship which the English cathedral, abbey, and collegiate 
choirs have set themselves as their task to preserve. 

Music lovers whose studies have not penetrated deeply 
into the realm of the liturgical music of the Church of 
England—and the study is a highly specialised one—were 
accorded a treat, Saturday night, at Westminster (United) 
Church, when the second part of the choir’s programme 
was made up of secular numbers. Apart from the grati- 
fying performance of the choir and soloists, perhaps the 
notable feature was that English composers exclusively 
contributed to the bill. Hitherto, the performances had 
been a field-day for the church musician, but Saturday 
night the general student came into his own and found 
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that the Westminster-Windsor choir has not less wizardry 
on the concert-platform than in the chancel. 

Whether it was in male choruses, boys’ choruses, or 
mixed part-songs, the whole performance was permeated by 
that one characteristic of unity and discipline—every note, 
rest, sound or silence, attack or release, exactly where it 
belonged at exactly the right moment. The men gave a 
wonderful account of themselves in a series of part-songs 
with which they opened the second part of the programme 
and displayed the range of their artistry in such extremes 
of contrast as When evening’s twilight gathers round and the 
rollicking lilt of Lee Williams’s Song of the Pedlar. ‘The 
boys’ contribution to the evening was Sir Walford Davies’s 
Shepherd’s Song. 

Dr. Fellowes himself showed outstanding skill when he 
played a Purcell sonata as a violin solo, and here the secret 
of the choir’s efficiency leaked out. For it was readily 
noticeable that the soul which breathed in the violin was 
the same voice with which the choir spoke. Mr. Sydney 
H. Nicholson, Organist of Westminster Abbey, who had 
hitherto concealed his light beneath a large choral repertoire 
of unaccompanied part-songs, captivated his audience when 
he loosed the chords such as have so often re-echoed among 
the pillars and the vaulted roof of his own Abbey church at 
Westminster. He played a selection of Purcell’s music. 

Mr. Albert Watson again sang Handel’s Where’er you 
walk with fine voice and feeling, and when it is remembered 
that Mr. Watson is an artist belonging to the front rank, 
and that he has as his tenor colleagues such fine singers as 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. Key, it can be readily seen why the 
Abbey and the Windsor choirs occupy foremost places 
among the churches which founded and still maintain the 
standard of English music. 
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The masterstroke of the programme, however, was Sir 
C. Hubert H. Parry’s I was glad when they said unto me, the 
anthem with the choir sang in Westminster Abbey as it led 
Edward VII and, a decade later, George V, to their corona- 
tions. The performance conjured up a vivid picture of 
these supreme moments in the Empire’s history. 

Saturday evening’s programme concluded with the 
singing of O Canada and God Save the King, constituting a 
quiet impromptu demonstration of what is, after all, the 
primary function of a church choir, the leading of con- 
gregational singing. 

Mr. Nicholson, who is Commissioner for Music at 
Imperial Headquarters of the Boy Scouts’ Association, 
presided over a Scout musicale at Central Church on 
Saturday afternoon. Ina short address, he called attention 
to the common quality of group-loyalty which characterises 
good Scouts and good choirboys. In England, he said, all 
choirboys are encouraged to be Scouts. Such rollicking 
choruses as The Derby Ram and John Peel were among the 
numbers through which the boy-choristers led their Scout 
and Guide audience. 


And so from Winnipeg to Yorkton, nearly 300 miles 
away—a town of 5,000 inhabitants in Northern 
Saskatchewan, included in the choir’s itinerary to the 
exclusion of larger centres by reason of its great 
interest in the work of the National Council of Educa- 
tion and the splendid spirit of co-operation which at 
all times actuates its local committee. One day only 
was spent here, described as “a red-letter day ”’ in its 
history by the editor of the local paper—the Enterprise. 
Of this day he further wrote under the title of “‘ An 
Epochal Visit ” : 


Yorkton was indeed fortunate this week in the visit 
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of the Westminster Abbey—Windsor Castle (St. George’s 
Chapel) Choir, this town and Regina being the only two 
centres in Saskatchewan which are favoured with the 
privilege of hearing this group of distinguished musicians, 
choristers, and boy-singers. The inspiration, the thrill, 
and the pleasure which all who heard them experienced, 
made this one of the most outstanding events of recent 
years in the history of Yorkton, and added still further to the 
deep debt under which the National Council of Education 
has placed the citizens of the town and the surrounding 
district. 

The local committee of the National Council of Education 
cannot be too highly commended for their enterprise in 
this matter, and the way in which the citizens of the town 
and district stood behind the committee settles once and 
for all the question as to whether we, as a people, appreciate 
and are prepared to support and encourage the cultivation 
of a love of the higher and better things in life. From this 
standpoint alone this visit may well be construed as 
marking an epoch in the life of the community. 

The great impression made by the addresses of the Dean 
of Windsor, and the selections by the choir under Dr. 
Fellowes and Mr. Nicholson, far surpassed all expectations. 
The surge of pride in our British birthright which such 
inspiring messages and music of such noble dignity evoked 
are of the things which make life richer and fuller and make 
men, women, and children better citizens. 

The spontaneous reception accorded the speakers, 
musicians, and vocalists at every appearance was an evidence 
of sincere appreciation of the sacrifice of time and the 
generous outpouring of talent which this visit entailed and 
revealed ; and the addresses and selections were of such 
marked cultural and esthetic value as to warrant the belief 
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that their influence will be felt long after the memory of 
their visit departs. 

We need more of such visits. We hope the great work 
of the National Council of Education will continue to grow, 
expand, and prosper, that the cause of true education, 
which embraces every phase of life, may ‘benefit. The 
need of the music and culture of the old land, as revealed 
to us by the speakers and artists provided by the National 
Council of Education, is very real here, where so much 
that is mere trash is so constantly paraded before us. They 
teach us that it is unreasonable and unnecessary that our 
life should be prosaic and mercenary. They show us that 
there is a finer, nobler, higher life that is ours if we will 
but strive for it. ‘They prove that the culture, the traditions, 
and the glories of the older lands are things of priceless 
worth. In welcoming and honouring such people, we 
honour ourselves. 


On again yet a further 570 miles away, and the same 
story of enthusiastic audiences and disappointed 
thousands is told. Said the Edmonton Bulletin : 


On Thursday First Presbyterian Church held two of the 
largest meetings in its history—one in the afternoon, the 
other in the evening. In the afternoon, the magnet was the 
Westminster Abbey Choir under Sydney Nicholson, 
Organist and Master of Choristers, Westminster Abbey 
Choir, and the Windsor Castle (St. George’s Chapel) 
Choir, under Mr. Nicholson and Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes, 
Director of the Choir of St. George’s and Acting Master of 
Choristers. 

Seldom has the city witnessed such unrestrained en- 
thusiasm as at these two concerts. In the afternoon, all 
school children up to Grade 8 were invited. Over two 
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thousand youngsters and their teachers crowded into the 
vast auditorium, while at least two thousand more were 
turned away, unable to gain admittance. 

The choristers, attired in Boy Scout uniforms, sang 
Scout songs, such as Fohn Peel and others well known in 
English minstrelsy. The boys were heard to far better 
advantage than on Wednesday night. Their voices seemed 
fresher and more limpid. A good night’s rest had done 
them a world of good; and when one of the lads sang 
Orpheus with his lute he was accorded an ovation that would 
have warmed the heart of any monarch. Mr. Nicholson 
conducted the choir, played the accompaniments, and gave 
explanatory remarks on the various numbers. 

The children all went home feeling that the programme 
had been much too short, but it is felt that, as a result of the 
concert, school children’s singing will receive a decided 
impetus. 

* x * 

The singing of the combined choir was an improvement 
over the first evening—if such seems possible. After a 
good rest and better acclimatisation the voices all seemed 
fresher. As a result the quality of the singing was superb. 
Whereas the singing the first night had left one marvelling, 
that of Thursday left one speechless. Dr. Fellowes and 
Mr. Nicholson conducted, and the latter again accom- 
panied in his masterly manner. 

It was with regret that the audience parted with the 
choir, but the city is richer for the visit. 


A journey of nearly 850 miles and Vancouver is 
reached, thence to Calgary, a further 641 miles. Of 
the choir’s visit to the latter city, Miss Broder wrote in 
the Daily Herald : 


Although the National Council of Education, of which 
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Major F. J. Ney is Executive Secretary, and Dr. Kerby 
and Dr. A. Melville Scott the Calgary representatives, has 
promoted in this city a surprising number of really signifi- 
cant events, each calculated to have far-reaching effects, it 
never attained an aim at once so inspiring and patriotic 
as on the occasion of a visit from the combined choirs of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and Westminster Abbey. 
While these choristers are products of centuries of British 
history and heirs of a great tradition, they yet create an 
illusion of perpetual youth by the freshness of their voices 
and unspoiled purity of their vocal utterances, whereby 
they afford a medium as nearly as possible perfect for 
inspiring thought and lovely emission of a musical message. 
As a link in a patriotic chain connecting the Motherland 
with the nearest of the Overseas peoples, no more appealing 
and abiding means of mutual understanding could be 
found than that of song, which is the common possession 
of the Anglo-Saxon race and constitutes a commonwealth 
of sentiment, sound musicianship, and lofty ideals to which 
a long line of British composers has richly contributed. 


* * * 


Though a second review of any musical performance, 
however, excellent, is generally impracticable and always 
unusual, the fact that many different selections were made 
in the second programme presented by the Westminster 
choirboys and Gentlemen of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle, on Thursday evening, and that the majority of the 
audience differed from that of the previous night made a 
second appreciation of an unique achievement not only 
_ desirable, but inevitable. The fact that hundreds were 

unable to obtain admission on each occasion provides 
additional reason for a further account of what transpired, 
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as the larger the interest the more imperative becomes the 
public duty of a responsible musical representative. 

While the stately environment of Knox Church, with its 
dark panelling and beautiful stained-glass windows, had 
supplied a dignified setting for cathedral music, the locale 
and seating arrangement of Central United’s fine audi- 
torium was noticeably favourable to a more intimate 
understanding of madrigals and part-songs, as well as to 
the human appeal of the devotional music. For this reason 
Orlando Gibbons’s anthem, Hosanna to the Son of God, 
with the acclamations of the populace represented in a 
dramatic manner, and O clap your hands (Maurice Greene) 
with its stirring call to praise, gave the audience a feeling as 
of direct participation. Of the two styles in ecclesiastical 
music—the remote and other-worldly, the immediate or 
descriptive—it is hard to say which possesses the greater 
esthetic value, though the lovely anthem of Sir John Goss, 
O Saviour of the world, an exquisite presentiment of human 
need and aspirations, might incline all who heard it to the 
belief that the ultimate beauty''is to be found in devout 
lyrical expression. As to the rendering of this and other 
vocal numbers, the ordinary parlance of choral technique 
seems to have lost its meaning. Such terms as ‘“‘ attack ” 
and “‘ release ” become superfluous when tone is produced 
and ceases with such a fine edge as to be almost untraceable. 
This delightful smooth musical enunciation—the apotheosis 
of speech—supplied a splendid object-legson for * all 
choirs in all places where they sing.’ 

Curiously enough, the voices of boys are the more 
moving because they are not directly emotional, the effect 
they produce seeming almost entirely detached and 
impersonal. It cannot be forced without fatally destroying 
its charm, but it is to be noted that the Westminster boys 
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sing with more vivacity and give more direct evidence of 
musical intuition than the usual youthful cathedral choris- 
ters. With what ease and facility and absolute pitch the 
Chapel Royal gentlemen repeated their previous exploits 
it is unnecessary to relate, but a remarkable feature of it 
was the finished phrasing of the male altos, Mr. Fred 
Naylor, Mr. Frederick Smith, and Mr. Wallis Searle, the 
first-named in particular having complete control of what 
is often an unblendable vocal organ. It was produced with 
considerable enhancement of colour and effect in It’s oh, to 
be a wild wind (Elgar) and When evening’s twilight (Hatton), 
besides supplying a viola-like warmth of quality to the other 
vocal parts. Mr. Watson (tenor) repeated his success in 
the air from Handel’s Semele, and Mr. Eaton Cooter 
(bass) proved himself to be a favourite in the fine aria 
by Lully, Bots épais, which he gave with an English trans- 
lation that was particularly impressive and ended with an 
intense dramatic utterance, ‘‘ Let me no more see the 
light.” 

Dr. Edmund Fellowes again contributed to the educa- 
tional value of the occasion a brief announcement of each of 
the numbers, and played on the violin a most enjoyable 
sonata by Purcell. This learned divine left ineffaceable 
impressions of goodwill, deep erudition, and delightful 
simplicity of character by a complete absorption in the 
art that he loves, that leaves no room for ostentation or 
self-consciousness. 


Regina and Brandon are passed in succession on the 
east-bound journey. Winnipeg is reached again, and 
here between trains two hours were spent in meeting 
“old friends ”’ at breakfast at the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel, as the guests of the Executive Secretary and 
Mrs. Ney. ‘The occasion was marked by the fulfil- 
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ment of a promise made by the Executive Secretary, 
with the cordial approval of Mr. Nicholson and Dr. 
Fellowes, to an old and greatly loved resident of 
Winnipeg, a Mr. Kenneth MacKenzie, who, debarred 
by reason of his ninety years from attending any of 
the choir’s public programmes, longed to hear again 
the music of his youth and once more approach those 
sacred places so cherished in his memory. This 
occasion is referred to in the following article, which 
appeared in the Manitoba Free Press, from the pen of 
Miss Kenneth Haig : 


Dr. Fellowes avers that he hasn’t had time to read 
anything. He says he has it all in his pockets, vague 
gestures here in the direction of sundry deep receptacles 
in his clothing. He says he will read it when he gets back 
to England. His voice lingers a bit on that word. ‘‘Canada 
is so large. One hasn’t really time for anything else but 
Canada.” 

The Dean of Windsor is still bland. Leagues of prairie 
and mountains cannot dent, his serenity. He says it is 
his Scot’s ancestry. He feels at home in Canada. 

It is highly probable that Mr. Nicholson has read the 
legend of the hen who found herself with a family of 
ducklings. At least his eye has that wandering look until 
he gets his boys all safely counted in. As for the boys, 
being entertained at breakfast means breakfast. Here 
they all are, “and never been lonesome once—haven’t 
time to be.” 

** Canada is a jolly place,”’ agreed the Gentlemen of the 
Choir. ‘‘ We’ve had such a good time. Semi-tropical 
weather of course.” ‘The Canadian listener smiles perhaps _ 
a shade maliciously, noting the various and sundry articles 
of clothing with which the visitors have come equipped for 
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their sub-arctic party. ‘‘ But the size of it. It must be 
jolly in summer.” ; 

So after a trip from the Maritimes to Vancouver and 
now on their way back, the boys of Westminster Abbey 
and the Gentlemen of St. George’s Chapel stayed over for 
breakfast yesterday in Winnipeg. “‘ The others are fine, 
but we like Winnipeg best,” they assert, and declare they 
are not being tactful. ‘“‘ Toronto is our next stop—or is it 
Ontario?” 

“‘ Harry,” corrects his friend out of his larger learning, 
** Ontario isn’t a town. It’s a country or a province.” — 

“It’s a state of mind,’’ murmured the Canadian. 

Then they adjourned to the drawing-room and sang. 
That is why they came. To sing. Beautiful singing. 
Beautiful in itself and more beautiful in that this morning 
it is principally for one elderly gentleman, Canadian these 
many years—but in dreams he still beholds the Hebrides. 
There he sits, the shadow of old vigour upon him, and in 
his eyes, tears—the vigour of his manhood for Canada, but 
the tears are for his first love. The cadence lingers a 
moment, becomes one with the pouring sunshine, dances 
out and up to the new blue skies. 

** Good-bye, good-bye. ‘Thank you. I say, you have 
been awfully kind. You'll not forget—my house is that 
one at the right hand of the horse-shoe, right beside the 
chapel. Good-bye.” 


A further journey of 1,300 miles, and Ottawa, the 
Dominion capital, is reached, in the two special 
cars ‘‘ Glen Major” and “ Plaisance,” placed at the 
disposal of the choir throughout its entire itinerary at 
the instance of Mr. E. W. Beatty, the President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The following announcement in the Ottawa Journal 
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of February 25th will be read with particular interest, 
as will also the editorial from the columns of the 
Ottawa Citizen of the previous day : 


Ottawa is being visited to-day by the choirboys of West- 
minster Abbey and Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Free 
Chapel of St. George’s, the venerable church edifice within 
the stately walls of Windsor Castle. English country life 
is perhaps nowhere more beautifully exemplified than in the 
setting of an ivy-clad church, where the people gather at the 
call of melodious chimes, to hear the reading from the 
volume of the Sacred Law. Deep in the hearts of the 
Englishman, perhaps long years after he has forgotten 
temporal things of the homeland, are cherished memories 
of some real and enduring things of the spirit. The strains 
of an anthem, floating through open windows of stained 
glass, the treble voices of choirboys . . . memories of 
boyhood in England . . . Westminster Abbey, Windsor 
Castle. Surely, to hear the visiting choristers is to hear 
the very heart-beat of Mother England. 


An article appearing in the Spectator, February 26th, 
shall speak for the choir and its visit to Hamilton: 


Few visitors other than members of the royal family 
have been given the welcome that Canada has accorded to 
the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Free Chapel of St. George 
in Windsor Castle and the Choristers of Westminster 
Abbey. It is an event unique in the annals of British 
history, and while it was originally sponsored with the 
idea of stimulating public interest in music as one of the 
most powerful influences in the life of the individual and 
the nation, it has developed another and even more im- 
portant aspect—it has shown Canada that she, as a part of 
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the Empire, shares with Britain the blessed heritage of her 
glorious history. Canadians, through the visit of the 
Westminster choir, realise that to our Dominion, as to 
England, belongs the Abbey and all that it stands for. 

Down through the centuries the choir has sung, but 
never out of England before. It visits Canada with the 
choirboys of Westminster Abbey, to give a very definite 
association with the history and the achievements of English 
Church music, for the Abbey choir and St. George’s choir 
have produced many of the great organists, composers, and 
singers who have enriched choral music with their gifts. 
The choir comes to this new land, surrounded by the 
romance of centuries, almost like a band of characters out 
of the book of England’s glory and carrying with it the 
sacred atmosphere of the Abbey—the nation’s shrine. 

The Abbey, what a place! Located on the banks of the 
Thames, where St. Peter is said to have landed for the 
consecration, and then St. George’s delicate Gothic beauty 
dominating the skyline of Windsor Castle, the world’s 
oldest royal home, hunting-lodge to the Conqueror, filled 
with the history of the houses of Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, Hanover, and Windsor. Our own King breaks his 
bread where Edward III brought the captive King of 
France, where Elizabeth shot bucks in the park, and 
laughed at sack-ridden Falstaff, where Cromwell imprisoned 
Charles. There in the war that has passed, the Canadian 
lumbermen came to swing their axes in the ancient forest, 
felling, with others, a tree which shaded Queen Elizabeth 
herself, and making from it a fireplace in a proper log cabin 
which still stands in the Home Park—a strangely beautiful 
and welcome Canadian note to be struck at the feet of this 
stately old castle which seems so remote from the changes 
and moods of 1927. 
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Through these long years the choir has sung the praises 
when kings have been married and the dirges when they 
have been buried. On the very paving-stones over which 
the choristers walk to their stalls, the names of buried 
kings are carved. In one vault, Henry VIII and Charles I 
are buried, and in the Dean’s cloisters, near by, the moaning 
ghost of Henry VIII is said to walk under the window 
where Anne Boleyn is believed to have sat. Truly, this 
choir, which will be the guest of Hamilton next week, 
comes from a place of history and tradition. 

The gentlemen of the present choir are those who sing 
the morning and evening services in the chapel, and in the 
services of the more private nature associated with the life 
of the Crown and the Order of the Garter. They also 
provide the music of the private chapel when their Majesties 
are in residence at Windsor. 

Gradually the broadening spirit of Empire, developing 
from the narrower spirit which satisfied the needs of yester- 
day, is giving the institutions of England to the farthermost 
corners of the Empire. The great object behind the visit 
of the choir to Canada is to make still more concrete the 
solid mutual appreciation and interest existing behind the 
Motherland and daughter Dominions. It is not a thing of 
political platforms or poetical eulogies. 

The great leaders of the Empire have dreamed their 
dreams within the walls of Westminster and Windsor ; the 
great and good Victoria controlled the destinies of her 
Empire from the lofty castle towers whence some of these 
singers come; some of them, indeed, who visit Canada 
were in the choir in her reign, when the Empire, which has 
encircled the earth, was still half a dream. 


* * * 
No spur to the imagination was needed last evening when 
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the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Free Chapel of St. George 
in Windsor Castle and the Choristers of Westminster Abbey 
came trooping into the choir-loft of First United Church, 
clad in their brilliant scarlet cassocks. Immediately the 
mind went flying back over the hundreds of years that have 
been piling tradition upon tradition in the histories of both _ 
these famous homes of English ecclesiastical song. One 
saw grey old Windsor dominating the quiet country-side, 
with the Gothic beauty of St. George’s Chapel lending 
grace to the gaunt castle towers. Amid such sylvan beauty 
were written the ballads and lyrics so greatly cherished 
to-day as examples of pure English poesy. One saw, too, 
the stately abbey, wherein is written large the tale of 
Britain’s greatness, on land and sea; where lie her poets, 
her novelists, her statesmen, and her kings. Imagination 
made alive the organ and sweet boyish voices which en- 
hanced the wedding of a royal princess or lent a deeper 
note of solemnity of the burial of an Unknown Soldier. 
Westminster Abbey, its every event of national import in 
Britain for hundreds of years. So, small wonder that the 
welcome accorded the choristers of the Abbey and the 
Gentlemen of St. George’s was a warmly spontaneous 
one on the occasion of this, their first visit outside of 
England. 


Follow Montreal, London, Stratford, Quebec, 
Halifax, and Moncton, but this extended chapter on 
the subject of Canada’s part in, and her appreciation of, 
this ‘‘ Joyous Adventure ” must be brought to a con- 
clusion by reference only to the choir’s visit to Toronto, 
where, if only by reason of the size of the city’s English- 
speaking population, it may be said to have reached 
the zenith of its spectacular welcome to Canada, as the 
following Press reports will indicate : 
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Impressive simplicity and stately grandeur marked the 
service of St. James’s Cathedral yesterday morning, 
shedding a new radiance on the glorious traditions of the 
Anglican community. The occasion was the visit of the 
Westminster Abbey and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
choirs, which drew an immense congregation that would 
have filled the sacred edifice three times over, Although 
every effort was made to provide accommodation for the 
army of worshippers, many hundreds were unable to get 
near the church. Long before ten o’clock long queues had 
formed on King and Church Streets waiting for the opening 
of the doors. Most of them were without tickets, but they 
stood their ground despite the rain, in the hope they might 
eventually find standing-room inside. Even after the 
doors were closed they lingered in the grounds to catch the 
strains of the organ and echoes of the choristers’ voices. 

Their enthusiasm was remarkable, but it was a unique 
occasion. ‘There was to be a blending of the ancient and 
modern. The choirs of the venerable Abbey, the national 
shrine of the English race, and the Chapel Royal at Windsor, 
the home of his Majesty King George, were to take part 
in the service. It was a powerful magnet that had brought 
something of the old world to them, something that for 
long years had been nothing but a pleasant memory, and 
yet withal something that impelled them from time to time 
to hope they might revisit the old Motherland and attend 
the services in the venerable parish church or stately 
cathedral once again. But here were clergy and choirs 
from England. The sacred atmosphere associated with the 
great shrines had been transferred to Toronto. 

Canon Plumptre caught the spirit of the vast throng, 
and in the course of his sermon remarked that St. James’s 
had been the scene of many notable services, but that one 
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was the most notable in all its long history. In extending 
a welcome to the distinguished choristers, he recalled the 
names of some of the most distinguished personages who 
had signed their names in the Cathedral Bible: they 
included the late Prince Albert, consort of Queen Victoria ; 
King Edward VII, when Prince of Wales; King George 
and Queen Mary, then Duke and Duchess of York; the 
present Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, Princess 
Patricia, the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, the present 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. All of them links 
in the chain of love and devotion that connected those here 
with the Motherland. It wasa happy thought, he declared, 
that prompted the National Council of Education to invite 
the distinguished choristers to visit, the Dominion. ‘The 
presence of members of two great historic choirs, of the 
clergy, and gifted organist stirred the hearts of all, and gave 
them a new vision of Empire. Coming from such historic 
and hallowed shrines as Westminster and Windsor, it 
seemed as though they were ambassadors of the King and 
the living embodiment of the spirits of the great host of 
kings, statesmen, poets, warriors, and the Unknown 
Soldier who rest in those great edifices. Nothing could 
have been more opportune than their visit in the jubilee 
year of Confederation. . 

““'We welcome your visit,” continued Canon Plumptre, 
“and we take advantage of it again to pledge our loyalty to 
his Majesty the King, fealty to the Empire, and allegiance 
to our Mother Church.” He concluded by referring to 
the great part music played in the services of the Church, 
and to inspiration that would be created by the magnificent 
contributions made by the visitors during their sojourn in 
the Dominion. 

For an hour over a thousand people stood in puddles of 
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water and got soaked through in the drenching rain waiting 
for the doors of St. James’s Cathedral to open{yesterday 
morning. ‘Two thousand at length got inside to hear, the 
church singers from England. Hundreds, wet through, 
were unable to get into the gorged building. At night the 
singers were at St. Paul’s, and two hours before the service 
started the queues began to form. By six-thirty there were 
five thousand people in two long queues, four abreast. 
One queue reached all the way along Bloor to Church and 
for many yards down that street. Three thousand were 
jammed inside; more than twice that number were 
turned away. 

Why? This was the question forming in the writer’s 
mind when, soaked to the skin, he secured a seat in St. 
James’s and, mud-splashed, he was one of eight jammed 
into a six-seat pew. Why had Toronto turned out fifteen 
thousand strong to hear the boy-choristers from Westmin- 
ster Abbey and the Gentlemen from the Chapel Royal ? 
There have been better male-voice choirs singing in the city 
than these gentlemen ; and we have a fine boy-voice choir 
at St. James’s. 

After that wonderful sermon on an exalted plane of 
patriotism by Canon Cody last night, one wondered no 
longer. The speaker, in an address of brilliant eloquence 
and soul-moving emotion, laid bare the motive that was 
animating Toronto into a reception no less great, as the 
Canon suggested, than would be accorded to the King 
himself. 

That was it; as they sang the anthems and chanted the 
psalms they sing and chant in the Abbey and the Castle, we 
were back in that (to quote Canon Cody again) “ central 
shrine of the British people,” or, again, at Windsor to 
gaze with awe on the massive walls of the Castle. Ten 
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thousand Torontonians wanted, as the Canon explained, 
“to pay tribute to the old Homeland from which we or our 
forbears have been privileged to come.” 

And it seemed—to us who have spent many sacred hours 
in Westminster Abbey—that last night’s service was a 
segment of the service that had just finished in that great 
ecclesiastical pile, neighbour to the Mother of Parliaments. 

Mr. Thomas Crawford, F.R.C.O., the choirmaster of 
St. Paul’s, climbed into the organ seat. 

Three thousand hearts beat with a strange pulsation. 
Twelve boys had brought London—dear old London, full 
of sacred memories and happy associations—into Toronto. 
Many of that three thousand felt the surge of emotion at 
the thought. Canon Cody correctly interpreted the mood 
of the moment ; “ You bring us in a deep sense a message 
from the Abbey.” 

Turning to the Gentlemen from the Castle, the preacher 
reminded the congregation, in a passage full of intensely 
interesting instructiveness, that St. George’s Chapel was 
the religious centre of the Knights of the Garter: “‘ They 
bring us their message of chivalry. It is a twofold message ; 
the chivalry of the Knights of the Garter is based on service 
in peace or war; brotherhood and equality; the rightful 
pride of those who speak our common tongue and share our 
common loyalty; the consecration of love; the defence 
and help of the weak, suffering, and oppressed.” 

Of the Abbey the preacher spoke in terms of deep feeling, 
tinged with religious pride: ‘‘ Westminster Abbey speaks 
its message of antiquity, freedom, loyalty, Empire, and 
faith. ‘There you find the tombs of the heroes of philan- 
thropy and service. And it is there that there is a sacred 
spot over which future kings must cross to be crowned— 
the tomb of the Unknown Warrior. The best-loved 
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building in the Empire is a Christian church. It is a 
parable in stone, showing that the only true basis on which 
an Empire can build, or an individual share his life, is the 
basis of faith in God.” 

Then followed a period of inspired challenge: ‘‘ Let 
the visit of the choristers from the Abbey and the Gentle- 
men from St. George’s Chapel make us all worthy of the 
Creed and the Cross, so that we can share in the traditions 
of the Abbey and the Castle.” 

Last night was a full cathedral service, an exact replica 
of that which takes place at the Abbey in the presence of 
princes and commoners every day in the year. Three 
anthems were rendered by the visiting singers. The first 
was an instance of the oldest Church music in the repertoire 
of the choir. The music of Hide not Thy face was written 
by Richard Farrant in the sixteenth century. This was 
followed by Mundy’s O Lord, the Maker of all things, a 
little later composition. 

Both these anthems exude the spirit of ecclesiastic 
antiquity. Possessing the beauty of simplicity, they are 
types of the unemotional in choral ezstheticism. They 
almost seemed to reincarnate the ghosts that infest the 
stone-floored corridors of the Abbey and enpicturised those 
scenes of poetic worship that marked the early Reformation 
period. 

The third anthem was a modern, Stanford’s Glorious and 
powerful God. For a comparative study of the ancient and 
modern in Church choralism these three could not be 
bettered. Stanford’s setting employs a harmonic structure 
of closer texture and of slightly canonic effect. It was sung 
also in the modern style as distinct from the Elizabethan 
style employed in the sixteenth-century pieces. There was 
precision in attack and release, with occasional dramatic 
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development of nuances. This contrast in choral tech- 
nique in itself was a great vocal achievement. 

We felt that the visiting choir was heard to better advan- 
tage last night, when unaccompanied. The wonderful 
organ at St. Paul’s is so comprehensive in compass that at 
times the small choir of twelve boy-voices and eight men- 
voices was in slight danger of losing individuality and 
definition. But inthe Processional both choir and organist 
were heard to equally fine effect. 

This particular ritual easily switched us back to the 
Abbey, and the use of Regent Square as a setting to the 
ancient “‘ Blessed City ”’ was particularly pleasing. Nothing 
more angelic can be imagined than the sweetly pure tone of 
the choir as they, with all the true dignity of worship, paced 
the three aisles. 

This concluding ritual to a service of hallowed harmonies 
made the great church seem like an ante-room to the 
celestial regions. 


And so Saint John is reached, the first and the last 
centre in the choir’s itinerary. The great mission 
embarked upon nearly two months earlier is at an end. 
That it has been an immense success, the Press 
excerpts largely forming this running commentary 
eloquently testify. Yet so much has been left un- 
told, for the great thing the choir has done for Canada 
and for England cannot be described in mere words, 
The memory of the choir’s visit will linger long, and 
in the years that follow, the message brought and the 
inspiration given throughout its immense journey 
across the Dominion will serve their end and purpose 
with ever-increasing measure. That purpose has 
been indicated both by the Dean of Windsor and by 
Dr. Fellowes. ‘They emphasise, however, the musical 
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aspect of its mission, and in their modesty refrain 
from pointing out the far wider purpose which they 
so successfully fulfilled. 

In the circular addressed to the local committees 
of the National Council of Education to which reference 
has already been made, the object of the visit is thus set 
forth : 


The visit to Canada of the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
Free Chapel of St. George in Windsor Castle and the 
Choristers of Westminster Abbey, accompanied by Dr. 
Baillie, the Dean of Windsor, Dr. Fellowes, Director of 
the Choir of St. George’s Chapel, and Mr. Sydney H. 
Nicholson, Organist of Westminster Abbey, at the invitation 
of the National Council of Education, will enable many yet 
unacquainted with England to attain to a more personal 
realisation of their share in a great heritage, and contribute 
to a fuller appreciation of those things spiritual to which the 
British people are heirs. 


That this object was so splendidly achieved is made 
evident by the welcome extended to the choir, a wel- 
come which was recorded—to quote a Press report— 
“in hundreds of columns of newspaper space in 
Canadian cities from coast to coast,’ a welcome unique 
and unsurpassed in the annals of Canadian hospitality. 
As Canon Cody remarked on the occasion of the 
choir’s service in St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, the city 
was giving a reception no less great than would be 
accorded the King himself. ‘The visit was more than a 
gesture of friendship : it was an act of unprecedented 
graciousness, a priceless gift for which Canada is 
grateful and which has placed the National Council of 
Education under the deepest obligation. ‘To quote but 
once more, on this occasion from a stimulating article 
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by Mr. S. Morgan Powell: “ The choir carried the 
message of British music across the continent. It now 
brings that message to us [the city of Quebec]. These 
singers are ambassadors of British song—the finest in 
inspiration and in simple beauty of any in the world. 
The anthems they sing have thrilled down the dim 
aisles of old cathedrals for centuries. The old glees 
and the part-songs they interpret are legacies from days 
long dead. But the spirit they breathe lives on in 
them. It is the spirit of England, which cannot die.” 


TRANS-CANADA. ITINERARY 


- Jan. 21—Fri. LONDON 
zor Jan. 21—Fri. Sail from Liverpool by the Canadian Pacific 
s.s. Montrose. 
3,003 Jan. 30—Sun. FREDERICTON 
Jan. 31—Mon. FREDERICTON 
Feb. i1—Tues. lv. FREDERICTON C.P.R. 15 3.15 p.m. 
Chairman: Dr. H. V. Bripcszs, Principal, Normal School. 
Secretary: R.S. FirzRANpDouru. 


Feb. 2—Wed. arr. Montreal 8.25 a.m. 
lv. Montreal CLP Rae 37!) 12-45 pie 
att. Toronto 8.45 p.m. 
lv. Toronto CURR. e230 g.oonp.tas 
Feb. .3—Thuts. en route 
5,035 Feb. 4—Fri.  atr. WINNIPEG 10.00 a.m. 
Feb. 5—Sat. WINNIPEG 


Feb. 6—Sun. lv. WINNIPEG GP Re $3, 2)11.30) pst: 
Chairman: Dr. R. FLercuHer, Deputy Minister of Education. 
Secretary : STANLEY P, OsBorNE, 594 Gertrude Avenue. 


5,314 Feb. 7—Mon. arr. YORKTON 8.20 a.m. 
Feb. 8—Tues. lv. YORKTON GPR est 1. Se20" army 
Chairman: B. W. Wa.uace, Inspector of Schools. 
Secretary: E. A, CROSTHWAITE. 


Feb, 8—Tues. Dean of Windsor will leave choir at SASKATOON 
(atr. 3.45 p.m.) for the purpose of giving a lecture, 
tejoining the choir at Edmonton on Thursday morning 
(6.50 a.m.). 

Chairman: Wowarp McConnett, M.L.A, 
Secretary: Proressor A, E, Ports, 
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Miles. 
5,884 Feb. 9—Wed. arr. EDMONTON 6.50 a.m, 


Feb, 1o—Thuts. EDMONTON 
Feb. 11—Fri. lv. EDMONTON C.P.R. 524 7.00 a.m. 
Chairman: Dr. H, M. Tory, F.R.S.C., President, University of 


Alberta. : 
Secretary; JOHN Brug, Macleod Building. 


6,078 Feb, 11—Fri. art. Calgary 1.50 p.m, 
lv. Calgary CP.R.| 13.) s.00)pimy 
6,720 Feb, 12—Sat. arr. VANCOUVER 7-30 p.m, 
Feb, 13—Sun. VANCOUVER 
Feb. 14—Mon,. VANCOUVER 


Feb. 15—Tues. lv. VANCOUVER C.P.R. 4 8.30 a.m. 


Chairman: J. G. Lister, Principal, Technical School. 
Secretary : Mrs. R. C. Boxyiz, 916 Vancouver Block. 


7,362 Feb. 16—Wed. atr. CALGARY 1.40 p.m, 
Feb, 17—Thurs, CALGARY B 
Feb. 17—Thuts. Dean of Windsor and Major F. J. Ney will 


leave for MOOSE JAW, C.P.R. 2 (attr. 5.10 p.m.), 
to address the Annual Convention of the Saskatchewan ~ 
School Trustees’ Association. 
Chairman: J. W. Sirron, Inspector of Schools. 
Secretary: E,. B. R, PRAGNELL, Sectetary-Treasuter, Moose Jaw Col- 
legiate Institutes and Public Schools. ! 


Feb, 18—Fri. Iv. CALGARY GPR...” °2 Sargola.niga 


Chairman: Dr. G. W. Kersy, Principal, Mount Royal College. 
Secretary ¢ Dr, A, Metvitie Scorr, Superintendent of Schools. 


7,838 Feb. 18—Fri, arr, REGINA | 7-15 pam. | 
Feb, 19—Sat. REGINA 
Feb, 20—Sun. REGINA 


Feb, 21—Mon. lv. REGINA © CPR. 4 6.10 a.m, | 
Chairman : D. M. Batrour, Bond Exchange Building. ; 
Secretary: J.D. DENNy, Superintendent of Schools. 


8,062 Feb, 21—Mon, arr, BRANDON 1.40 p.m, 

Feb; 22—Tues, lv» BRANDON C.P.R. 2)" 4.35 a.m 

Chairman: Ricur Rev. W. H. Tuomas, Bishop of Brandon. q 
Acting Secretary: Rev. H. P, BARRErr, 415 1st Street. 
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Mikes. 
Feb. 23—Wed. en route 

. 9,495 Feb. 24—Thurs. arr. OTTAWA 5.40 a.m. 
Feb. 25—Fri. Iv. OTTAWA G.P:R. $04 3.35) p.m. 


Chairman: Cou. C. F. Hamitron, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Headquarters. 
Secretary: R.B. Merevirn, Birks’ Building. 


9,606 Feb. 25—Fri. arr. MONTREAL 6.35 p.m. 
Feb. 26—Sat. MONTREAL 
Feb, 27—Sun. lv. MONTREAL G.P.R, 21- 11.00 p.m 


Chairman: EE, W. Brarry, President, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 


pany. 

Vice-Chairman : Major J. M. MacDonnett, National Trust Co. 

Secretary: Lxesstrze R, THomson, New Birks’ Building, 10 Cathcart 
Street. 


Feb, 28—Mon, Toronto 


arr. 7.35 a.m, 
lv. Toronto C.P.R, 721 9.15 a.m, 
attr. HAMILTON 10.20 a.m, 
9,985 Mar. 1—Tues. HAMILTON 
Mar. 2—Wed. lv. HAMILTON C.N.R. 11 8.05 a.m. 
Chairman: Cou. C. R. McCuttoues, 22 Gore Street. 
Secretary: Muss O. S. ArKEn, 37 Gladstone Avenue. 
10,064 Mar. 2—Wed. arr. LONDON 11.40 a.m, 
Mar. 3—Thuts. lv. LONDON C.N.R.174 4.40 p.m, 


Chairman : 


Secretary ¢ 


10,097. Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Chairman: 


Secretary : 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


10,185 


Chairman : 
Secretary : 


DEAN W. SHERWOOD Fox, University of Western Ontario, 
Cecit C, Carrotuers, LL.B., Moore Building, 


3—Thuts. arr. STRATFORD 6.00 p.m. 

4—F ri. STRATFORD 

5—Sat. lv. STRATFORD C.N.R. 28 7.40 a.m. 
H. W. Strudley, 176 Mornington Street. 

Dr. S. Srtcox, Principal, Normal School. 

5—Sat. arr. TORONTO 10,10 a.m, 

6—Sun. TORONTO 

7—Mon. lv. TORONTO C.P.R, 22 11.00 p.m, 


W. L,. Grant, Principal, Upper Canada College. 
Henry Burton, 224 Bloor Street West. 


Asst. Secretary: J. M. Purur, 1003 Bank of Hamilton Buildings. 
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Miles. 
Mar. 8—Tues. arr. Montreal 8.00 a.m. 
lv. Montreal C.P.R. 350m s@-u5sra-tus 
att. QUEBEC 2.00 p.m, 
10,698 Mar. 9—Wed. lv. QUEBEC N.R. 4 11.30 p.m. 


Chairman: Dr. G. W. ParmEtzs, Deputy Minister of Education. 
Secretary: J. C, SUTHERLAND, Department of Education. 


11,191 Mar. 1o—Thurs. arr. MONCTON 4.10 p.m. 
Mar, 11—Fri. MONCTON 
Mar. 12—Sat. Iv. MONCTON C.N.R. 2 10.40 4.m. 


Chairman: Dr. J. G. OuLTON. 
Secretary: J. M. ANpERsON, 71 Park Street. 


11,379: Mar.1z—Sat. arr. HALIFAX 5.35 p.m. 
Mat. 13—Sun, HALIFAX 
Mar. 14—Mon. lv. HALIFAX C.N.R. 103 8.00 a.m. 


Chairman: Dr. H. F. Munro, Superintendent of Education. 
Secretary: R. M, Freipine, Roy Building. 


11,657 Mar. 14—Mon. arr. SAINT JOHN 5.50 p.m, 
Mar. 15—Tues. SAINT JOHN 


Chairman: Six Doucuas Hazen, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice, Province of 
New Brunswick, 


Secretary: A. N. Carter, Canada Permanent Building. 


Mar. 16—Wed. Sail by the Canadian Pacific s.s. Minnedosa,. 
3.30 p.m. 
14,507 Southampton. 
14,586 Mar. 24—Thuts, LONDON 


LONDON. AND THE CHOIR 


IT was very appropriate that Empire Day 
should have been chosen to give Londoners 
an opportunity of learning something of the 
choirs’ wonderful tour across the Dominion. 
On the evening of that day (May 24th, 1927) 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, an immense 
audience listened spellbound to the description 
of their “joyous adventure” given by the 
Dean of Windsor, very great enthusiasm being 
expressed for the series'‘of interesting slides 
taken by the choristers en route and explained 
by Mr. Nicholson, and for the travel film 
*“ An Empire Highway ”’ shown and described 
by Mr. W. L. Payne. Sir George McLaren 
Brown took the chair and the proceedings 
opened with an organ recital by Mr. Osborne 
H. Peasgood, sub-organist of Westminster 
Abbey, followed by ‘‘ O Canada,” led by Mr. 
Leslie Holmes, the Canadian baritone, in which 
the whole audience joined with a vigour and a 
truly patriotic fervour that must have rejoiced 
the hearts of all Canadians present in the hall. 
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The chairman said he wished to refer to the 
magnificent success achieved by the Gentle- 
men of St. George’s Church, Windsor, and the 
Choristers of Westminster on their tour through 
Canada under the auspices of the National 
Council of Education, the Executive Secretary 
of which, Major Ney, he was glad to see 
present that evening. To the three distin- 
guished men who accompanied the choristers, 
the Dean of Windsor, Dr. E. H. Fellowes, 
Director of Music at Windsor, Mr. S. H. 
Nicholson, Organist of Westminster Abbey, 
they owed a great debt of gratitude, for they 
had forged a new link—and one of the kind 
that lasted—between Mother Land and 
Daughter Dominion. 

The Dean of Westminster said that the event 
they were celebrating was unique. He wished 
every boy and man in the country could have 
the opportunity that these boys and men had 
had of visiting Canada. He hoped that such 
visits would become more frequent. With 
the Chapter of Westminster he had had to 
decide whether the necessary permission could 
be given for the boys to go to Canada: it was — 
a considerable responsibility, but what had — 
influenced the decision was this—that it was 
a priceless educational opportunity for the 
boys that ought not to be missed. Dr. Foxley 
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Norris expressed his gratitude to the Canadian 
people, the National Council of Education, and 
to Major Ney for making everything so easy 
and comfortable for the boys. He believed 
the expedition had done much to cement the 
bond of love and loyalty between Canada and 
the Old Country. The Dean of Windsor 
followed with a brief, but vivid sketch of the 
chief events of the tour. He said he thought 
the wonderful reception they received every- 
where was due to the fact that the choirs 
came from Windsor and Westminster, which 
stood for so much in Empire history. Every- 
where they were received with boundless 
enthusiasm—in little prairie towns, in big 
cities like Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg, and 
Ottawa (where they were asked to sing in the 
Canadian House of Commons), East and West, 
indeed, it seemed as if the people could not 
do enough for them. They had come back, 
concluded the Dean, believing in the future of 
Canada as a great nation and desirous of 
joining in her upbuilding and development. 
Characteristic Canadian folk songs: ‘‘ La 
Petite Galiote,” ‘“‘Send her Along,” “‘ Joupe, 
Joupe, Run Along” and “ Gay, la, la, Gay 
is the Rose”’ were then sung by Mr. Leslie 
Holmes. These quaint and charming French- 
Canadian songs were taken from a collection 
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selected and translated by Mr. J. Murray 
Gibbon and were greatly appreciated by the 
audience. After this the Rev. E. H. Fellowes 
spoke on “The Music we Rendered,” Mr. 
Sydney Nicholson showed his lantern slides, 
and finally Mr. Payne put on the screen “ An 
Empire Highway,” a fitting and illuminating 
conclusion to a most delightful evening. 

On Dominion Day (July 1st) a service was 
held in Westminster Abbey in commemoration 
of the 6oth anniversary of the Confederation 
of Canada. The noble and ancient towers 
were surmounted by the flag of the Abbey 
emblazoned with the crest of Edward the 
Confessor and the Two Roses, and the bells 
pealed forth triumphantly. The King was 
represented by the Duke of Connaught, and 
included in the immense and representative 
congregation were the Prime Minister and 
several members of the Government, three 
former Governor-Generals of Canada, the High 
Commissioner for Canada and many leading 
Canadians in London. The Dean of West- 
minster gave a most eloquent address. Standing 
on the steps leading to the Sanctuary, he said : 
““ Let us now unite to commemorate the 6oth 
year of the Confederation of Canada, and let 
us never forget the brave men who have sealed 
with their,lives the greatness of their country. 
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. . . Sixty years ago the Dominion of Canada 
came into existence. We salute with joyful 
thanksgiving the splendid record of achieve- 
ment in patriotic statesmanship and enterprise. 
It is a jubilee to be accounted glorious. in 
Canadian annals. It is a day for proud thanks- 
giving. Think of those whom to-day we 
rejoice to honour !, They have welded together 
into one indissoluble whole an Empire’s re- 
sources and an Empire’s liberties. Not in 
vain, not forgotten, not unhonoured, have they 
offered their lives. May the Heavenly Father 
so bless these offerings that they may advance 
both the cause of righteous peace and the 
future welfare of a united Empire.” 

In this impressive service, the two choirs, 
those of the Abbey, and St. George’s, Windsor, 
were privileged to take part, and the music was 
chosen from that sung by them during their 
visit to Canada, including “‘O Canada, our 
Home and Native Land,” and Mr. Kipling’s 
“The Recessional.” The many Canadians 
who were in the Abbey deeply appreciated 
this graceful tribute to their national anthem 
and the honour paid to Canada by this reverent 
celebration in the Empire’s most venerable and 
beloved Abbey. 

After the service the two choirs were the 
guests of Major Ney at luncheon at the Hotel 
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Victoria in company with many distinguished 
people, Canadian and others. Major Ney said 
the occasion was a reunion in recognition of the 
work of the two choirs who went to Canada 
as guests of The National Council of Education. 
The services rendered by the choirs were 
regarded in the Dominion as among the greatest 
contributions to the unity of life in the British 
Empire. The National Council of Education 
desired him to thank them all for their splendid 
work. 

Among the speakers at the luncheon was 
Sir George McLaren Brown, who announced 
that a further bond between the choirs and 
Canada had been made by the appointment 
of two of the choristers, at the instance of Mr. 
Beatty, the President, to posts in the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. ‘The Belgian Ambassador gave 
the toast of “‘ The Noble Canadian Nation,” 
and referred with sympathy to the tender 
regard and deep gratitude that Belgium felt 
towards Canada for all she had done in the 
dark days of war. A Canadian guest, Arch- 
deacon Armitage, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, the 
rector of one of the two Royal Chapels in 
Canada, expressed his high appreciation of the 
services rendered by the choirs, and a charming 
little incident took place when the Rev. E. H. 
Fellowes, on behalf of the choristers, presented 
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Major Ney with a sumptuously bound volume 
of all the music sung by the choristers while 
in Canada. Great pleasure was afforded the 
guests by the rendering of part-songs by the 
choristers, who must indeed have felt that this 
most pleasant function, following the noble 
service in the Abbey, completed an experience 
which never would be forgotten—an experience 
which will have enriched their knowledge and 
sympathies, widened their horizon, and made 
them understand something of the romance of 
Empire and of the Brotherhood of all those 
who render allegiance to the King. 


IgI 


